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Editorial Comment 


Fifth Anniversary 


HE JOURNAL OF ReExicious THouGHT completes its fifth year 
Tite the present issue. The Journat was born in wartime, when 
the problems calling for discussion were as numerous as the paper 
allotted to a discussion of them was in short supply. It was a time, 
moreover, when printers, taxed with government orders, experi- 
enced difficulty in contracting for new publications and when the 
demands of wartime activities left little time or energy for edi- 
torial preoccupations. In spite of all these solid discouragements, 
the JourNAL survived and, we hope, in good health. 

Today the problem which inspired the founding of the JourNAL 
is as grave as it was during any period of the past. It is the problem 
of relating religion vitally to the crucial problems of our time. Sev- 
eral years ago a scientist stated at a session of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion that the Democratic Party was 
quite sufficient for the christening, marrying, and burying functions 
of religion if those were to prove the extent of religion’s offices. The 
Journat believes in the prophetic réle of religion and in its vital re- 
lation to social action, and its mission is to present those issues in con- 
nection with which religion can make constructive contributions. 

The symposium on the subject of world peace and fellowship in 
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the present issue suggests the Journav’s first purpose. It seeks an 
answer to the question as to what science and religion and human 
nature itself may contribute to world community. It seeks that an- 
swer, moreover, wherever there is the likelihood that it may be 
found. It seeks the kind of answer which comes from a Hindu when 
he says, “Nothing wonderful would happen to the world if all the 
people were converted to Hinduism or Buddhism or Christianity 
or Judaism, because the followers of these various faiths have not 
proved themselves to be very wonderful. But something definitely 
wonderful would happen if only a few people set themselves heart 
and soul to realize truth. Like goodness, beauty and love, truth 
is not the monopoly of any sect or cult.” It seeks the kind of answer 
given by a Jewish Rabbi: “The delusion of a secret weapon has made 
many nations adamant in pressing for their own advantage, because 
they have felt immune to the threatening consequences. Strong na- 
tions have proverbially dealt that way with small nations. But his- 
tory has its own dynamism; we know only where events start, but 
not where they will take us. The way of coercion has invariably 
spelled tragedy to all concerned.” It seeks the answer which a sci- 
entist provides in the following words: “The alchemical fraternity 
constituted one of the friendliest and most truly international organi- 
zations during the Middle Ages. No greater community of interests 
and no more genuine spirit of comradeship have prevailed anywhere 
among human beings since. Without the artificial shackles of dis- 
cipline, without the benefit of excommunication or witch trials for 
deviation, without the bickering and wrangling that mark the vari- 
ous Socialist Internationals, sheer love of knowledge and a deep 
sense of brotherhood in its arduous pursuits created an atmosphere 
in which friction because of race, religion, nationality or difference 
in viewpoint were unthinkable.” 

We enter upon our second five-year perod in what men call 
peace times. The problems, however, are no less numerous or ur- 
gent than they were when we embarked upon this venture. We go 
forward resolved upon the increasing fulfillment of the mission to 
which we have set ourselves, with the assurance that in proportion 
as we do this we shall have the support of all who sense the urgency 
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of a wider and deeper understanding of the role of religion in our 
time. 


Amsterdam 


HE organization on a permanent basis of the World Council of 

Churches at Amsterdam fulfils one of the great hopes of our day 
and sets the stage for future accomplishments of high significance to 
the human race. Division in religion, with its accompanying hatreds 
and strifes, is one of the great anomalies and tragedies of history. 
It has helped make impossible the realization of ideals to which 
many men subscribe in principle and it has driven many to disbelief 
who were candidates for belief in those ideals. It has proved a chief 
cause of organized religion’s failure to affect more profoundly and 
fruitfully the course of human affairs. It is high time, therefore, 
that a unity of some kind be found in one of the most divided of 
the religious bodies. 

There is encouragement in the sheer fact that 150 churches from 
42 countries have met in the First Assembly of what until now has 
operated as a provisional committee of the World Council of 
Churches. This is no union of churches, but an organization quite 
capable of achieving whatever the constituent churches will agree to 
attempt, which constitutes both its great element of strength and of 
weakness. 

It is important to recognize certain limitations and weaknesses 
which characterize the World Council of Churches, for it is only in 
the overcoming of these limitations, it would seem, that the Council 
can fulfil its real mission. It is an unhappy fact that the unity we 
witness is largely a unity from above. The only sound unity is that 
which proceeds from below, that is, from the masses of the people 
who are involved. We have seen the disastrous results in the politi- 
cal area of organizations of nations which started at the top and un- 
happily never reached the people. It is possible that at times there 
is no other way to proceed, but it is of greatest importance to recog- 
nize that the choice has been a forced and unhappy one and can prove 
at most a means of transition. 

One minister, who had gone from church to church in a large 
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American city discussing the establishment of the Council with church 
people, was amazed and deeply disappointed at the small number 
who were even acquainted with facts concerning the Council, except 
as they learned them from the press day by day. It cannot be said 
that the millions of people represented by the Council are united in 
its purposes. Many millions of them do not even know of the ex- 
istence of the Council and, what is more serious, are conducting them- 
selves in a manner quite contrary to its spirit. 

It is instructive to reflect upon the costly disunity of the churches 
of the grass roots level—churches which now belong to the Council. 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church 
in New York City, has discussed (in the June issue of The Ameri- 
can Magazine) the problem of too many churches and too much 
divisiveness, pettiness, and snobbery in them. The irreligious nature 
of the divisions that mark the churches is revealed in the example 
Dr. Peale cites of three churches in one city, one of which called it- 
self “The Church of God,” another “The True Church of God,” and 
the third, “The True Church of the Living God.” Dr. Peale also 
quotes a Methodist minister who deplored the poor state of his own 
church but thanked God that the Baptists down the street were doing 
no better. The most superficial knowledge of the uneconomical and 
consequently irreligious distribution of churches in both urban and 
rural areas is a sad commentary upon the powerlessness of our re- 
ligion to overcome, on the ground level of human social relation- 
ships, the evils which in wider relationships are keeping our world 
continuously distraught. 

There is always the hope, of course, that the achievements of the 
few on high levels will gradually affect the many who walk more 
earthbound paths, and there is some ground for this hope. There 
is also the danger that what is done or resolved by a world council 
may be substituted for what ought to be resolved and done by every 
church and churchman. Resolutions often represent an escape from 
duty rather than a will to duty. There is the example of one per- 
son’s satisfaction in winning the reluctant consent by a regional 
church conference to a forthright resolution on race relations, and 
his disappointed wait for years to see that resolution translated into 
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action in a single church of all the many whose representatives ap- 
proved the resolution. 

One must act rightly where one can and, in matters of ecclesiasti- 
cal codperation, advantage must be taken of such an opportunity as 
the World Council of Churches offers. It is of greatest importance, 
however, to realize that the great task before the churches is to build 
from the foundation up a structure to which a world council is a 
fitting capstone. 

In the effort to achieve increasing organizational unity and codp- 
eration, it is important that the more urgent need of the prophetic 
spirit be neither forgotten nor ignored. One of the greatest enemies 
of the prophetic spirit is institutionalization. It can be expected gen- 
erally that the more of organization we have, the less of bold asser- 
tion of the right and condemnation of the wrong. It is usually on 
the basis of compromise, sometimes in vital matters, that diverse ele- 
ments are led to unit, and codperate. The long history of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization offers the most sorrowful testimony to this fact. We 
do not yet know all of the facts relating to the modification of the 
World Council’s resolution with regard to communism and capital- 
ism. It was sadly reminiscent, however, of the surrender of princi- 
ple to expediency so frequent in church history. 

One who feels strongly on the question of imperialism could not 
fail to reflect upon the fact that the first meeting of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches was being held at the seat of one of the great im- 
perialist powers of history and that even as the Council met, millions 
of human beings were striving, probably vainly, for a freedom from 
that power which any believer in the rights of men to their liberty 
must concede as due. 

If it is important for the churches to organize for good works, it is 
also necessary that churches and individual Christians retain their 
freedom to cry out and to act fearlessly against wrong. The case for 
division on the grounds of differences on the great moral questions 
confronting our world is far more valid than the sentimental, his- 
torical, egotistic reasons for most of the divisions that do exist among 
the churches. 
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In the matter, then, of church union or church codperation, we 
must bear in mind the basic need for a codperation that reaches down 
to the single church and the smallest group of Christians. We want 
at the same time never to forsake the réle of fearless, righteous 
judgment, even at the cost of organizational unity, in the conviction 
that to lose institutional life in a stand upon righteousness is to find 
a life that transcends all organization and all time. 





Human Nature and the Quest for Peace 


BY RABBI BEN ZION BOKSER 


EHAVIOR is, in some respects, a determinant of nature; and for 
B one to comprehend the reactions of any creature in the world, 
it 1s necessary for him to refer to the properties which are inherent 
in its being. Because man is a child of nature, his behavior in. the 
world cannot be understood without reference to his ultimate es- 
sence as a person. Seeking a clue to the ways in which man acts, 
we must always go back to some conception of human nature. 


Is THERE Any Hope ror Man? 


What is man that he behaves as he does in the world? We are 
especially concerned with his tendency to wage war. Wisdom he 
has; and he can probe into the mysteries of the universe to master 
her secrets. Skills he has; and he can contrive by the power cf his 
hand and brain the machines which help him harness the elements 
and control the world about him. He has even wrested the secret 
of the atom, and through it he has won a source of power vast and 
staggering to the imagination. Despite all his advantages, however, 
human life is in constant peril. Repeatedly man has loosed against 
himself the violence of war, which has made a mockery of all that 
he knows and all that he has. 

His latest triumph in harnessing the power of the atom may in- 
deed prove to be his final downfall, for he has used that power to 
fashion a more devastating tool of war. Given a new war, waged 
with atomic weapons, what is likely to be left of us and of our civi- 
lization? Yet, as we watch the widening gulf between nations and 
between racial systems in our day, such a new war faces us as a grave 
possibility. What is responsible for this folly of man? And is 
there any hope that he will ever be cured of it? 


Tue UNIQUENESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The most significant fact about man’s nature is that he is a unique 
individual. The Creator who formed man performed the great 
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wonder of pouring into each person differentiated capacities and 
talents. The many individuals who live in this world do not dupli- 
cate one another. Though they have much in common, they remain 
unique centers of being and afford unique perspectives on the uni- 
verse. This is perhaps the only element of equality among human 
beings—they are all, in some special respect, different from one 
another. As the Talmud observed: “A man strikes many coins from 
one die and they are all alike. The Holy One, blessed be He, how- 
ever, strikes every person from the die of the first man, but no one 
resembles another.” 

Human differentiation is reinforced by environmental factors, 
which amplify the work of natural endowment. The circumstances 
under which we live, circumstances of time and space and of the im- 
pingement of other persons upon us, vary with different individuals. 
The emergent pattern of personality reflects the contributions of 
both, the endowments of nature as well as the pressures of environ- 
ment. And as men finally develop, they face one another, in some 
respects, as total strangers who, for all the ties that bind them to- 
gether, must nevertheless remain alien to one another. 


THE Sources OF TENSION 


The uniqueness of the human individual is a source of the tension 
and conflict in the world, for it tends to particularize the individual 
into a kind of private world, where his experiences may touch upon 
the experiences of others, but can never be fully shared by them. 
His tastes, his values, his loves and hungers will in some special 
fashion reflect his own differentiated personality. If men were able 
to live their individual lives in separate worlds, they could fulfill 
the full claims of their private natures. But man cannot live alone; 
and he is constantly thrust into communication with other men. The 
encounter between all these different individuals necessarily produces 
tension. The tension may be mild or violent, depending on the tem- 
peraments of the individuals involved and upon the issues at stake 
in the disagreement. But in some form tension is the inescapable 
law of all human relationships. 


\Sanhedrin 38a. 
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TENsION 1s UNIVERSAL 

The tension which the uniqueness of individuals creates operates 
on all levels of life; and in most cases it works its way out without 
violence. Most human fellowships have achieved stability despite 
the divergent pressures from their constituent membership. The 
family is not the only community where people have learned to make 
up after they quarrel. Indeed, the ties that link them into a unity 
become deepened after each successful resolution of controversy. 
As the tree becomes toughened with each storm it withstands, so 
does every society. It is toughened by tension and strengthened by 
every crisis it overcomes. But the calm which follows the storm is 
always a temporary calm. Indeed, the very covenants by which 
men resolve their conflicts become the subjects of new disagreements, 
for individuals remain unique and they will differ in interpret- 
ing the terms of these covenants. When Mr. Molotov and Mr. 
Marshall disagreed at Moscow on what was agreed upon at Pots- 
dam, one of them may be dishonest. There is, however, the possi- 
bility that they are both sincere. Their disagreement may flow from 
their differentiated perspectives in viewing the facts, thus illustrating 
one of the normal dilemmas to which man is fated by the very facts 
of his being. 

The uniqueness of individuals carries over to the groups they 
fashion. Families, fraternal groups, trade unions, learned societies, 
cities, nations—they all reflect the qualities of the people that form 
them. And despite all that they may have in common, they will in 
a multitude of subtle ways stand alone, and represent what is shared 
by no one else. And out of these divergencies will flow misunder- 
standings, conflicts of interests and judgment. They will each as- 
sert their particular point of view with as much forcefulness as they 
can command. They will assert themselves with the forcefulness 
of persuasion, through deliberation and argument, through appeals 
to the mind and the heart. When these fail, they may even seek to 
employ coercion. 


TENSION AS DyNAMISM OF PROGRESS 


The tension of individuals and groups is, despite all the disadvan- 
tages which flow from it, one of the principal assets of human life, 
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for it is the dynamism by which man rises toward an ever greater 
perfection. The differentiation of life, in individuals and communi- 
ties, is not a falsification. Life, in its most universal aspects, is like 
that ball of light which is refracted into many varied colors; they 
are all different and they are all true. Each is a thread in the pat- 
tern of the whole. It is only blindness which begets the illusion 
that differences mean incompatibility. 

The fact that differentiated lives face one another with aggressive- 
ness is a guarantee that the riches of individuality shall not be lost 
to the world. Aggressiveness is the necessary pressure which a par- 
ticular person or society requires to assert itself in the face of the 
large assemblage of mankind that might otherwise drown out its 
voice. When it overreaches itself it will evoke a corresponding re- 
action in others. This action and reaction constitute the recurring 
stimulation which makes for growth and for continuous creation in 
life. As Rabbi Obadiah Seforno observed, God separated mankind 
into distinct nations, following the effort to build a tower reaching 
the heavens, as a means of curing men of their primitivism. Had 


they remained undifferentiated, they would have stagnated indefi- 
nitely in their idolatrous culture. The play of differentiated group 
experiences was to stimulate their growth toward the vision of a 
universal God.” 


THE Human PrRoBLEM 


The human problem, then, is not that there are disagreements in 
the world. Indeed, they who are directing their efforts to the total 
elimination of tension from individual and group relationships are 
engaged in a futile enterprise. Theirs is a Utopian dream which can 
never be realized because it is the projection of a wish in defiance 
of the stubborn facts of nature. Nor would the realization of this 
dream be a boon to human life, for it would destroy the dialectic 
which keeps life aglow with vitality and creativeness. The asser- 
tion of self with all its concomitant aggressiveness has every appear- 
ance of evil. But it is of such evil that God builds the kingdom of 
the good. A Rabbinic parable tells the story that the Yezer ha-Ra, 


2Commentary, Genesis 11:6. 
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the evil impulse, was once imprisoned in order to liberate life from 
its thrall. But in place of liberation there came inertness; and all 
the creative forces in human life came to a complete standstill. The 
Yezer ha-Ra was r:leased so that life might go on.* 

The problem which faces us is the fact that so many of the tensions 
in human relations are not resolved peacefully but explode into 
violence. How can we, while respecting the right of individual per- 
sons and groups to assert their individuality, secure a transfer in the 
expression of whatever antagonisms develop between them from 
violent to peaceful forms? The fate of our civilization depends 
upon our ability to effect such a transfer. Thus will the diverse 
lives, through their very diversity, and the very clashes which are 
precipitated by this diversity, contribute to a nobler life for mankind, 
instead of begetting devastation and death, to which new war will 
inevitably lead us. 

The problem meets us especially at the frontier of the national 
community. Not all subordinate communities have learned the 
secret of peaceful release to conflict. Witness the mob violence and 
race riots, the industrial clashes, and family break-ups which abound 
in our society. Nevertheless, the threat represented by these con- 
flicts is local in character. As we reach the national community the 
threat is much graver. For here violent conflict is conceived as a 
normal channel for expressing antagonism; and modern nations have 
been in the formal business of preparing the tools of mutual destruc- 
tion as incidental to the implementation of foreign policy. With 
the vast powers that highly industrialized nations can command, 
with atomic energy finally available as the latest means of destruc- 
tion, the danger of international war has become the danger of col- 
lective human annihilation. 


TuHE Lesson oF HumItitry 


The transfer in the expression of human tension from violent to 
peaceful forms is achieved through a growing humility which teaches 
a man the wisdom of knowing his true place in creation. All men 
and all human communities are, in some special way, uniquely en- 


3Yoma 69b. 
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dowed. By the same token, however, they all are uniquely defi- 
cient. Every ray of color refracted from its central source repre- 
sents the presence as well as the absence of some unique elements 
of light, for each ray of color is the partial quality of light. It must 
amplify itself by the other colors in the spectrum to achieve its 
wholeness. Refraction aids us in experience only of the depths of 
light’s reality, which we miss in surface vision. And the unique 
aspects of personality are, similarly, distinctively aspects of a totality 
in which all are included. Incompatible particularities could never 
be in a universe wrought by one universal God. In such a universe 
all particularities must necessarily harmonize in a comprehensive 
wholeness in which each finds its proper place. 

It is only blindness that begets the illusion in particular indi- 
viduals that they are, not a part, but the whole. Thus they seek to 
absolutize themselves, and recognize no need of halting at any 
‘frontiers. They see no mandate to respect another life form no 
less sacred than their own; and they surely see no reason to regard 
another life form as a means of their own amplification and growth. 
Out of that blindness flows the pride of fanaticism and imperialism. 
Because we love our doctrine we proclaim all other doctrines to be 
spurious and deny salvation to those outside our fellowship. Pride 
may even dress itself up as altruism and we then seek to become the 
“benefactors” of other men by attempting to absolutize our way of 
life, and make it dominant throughout the world. 

We do not deny that there is a wide gulf between truth and error, 
an infinitely wide gulf; and that some doctrines must be combatted 
as false. But the essence of falsehood is that very blindness and pride 
which exaggerates something authentic in experience and attempts 
to carry it beyond its legitimate scope. It is the old sin of idolatry, 
which is the absolutizing of the partial, which raises a man or any 
other particularity of existence to the level of God. 

Since God has created a plurality of persons with distinctive indi- 
vidual selves, each capable of unique experiences, it is for us to allow 
for a plurality of life forms. Acting under this mandate, why can 
we not permit a pluralism of economic systems to function without 
threats of mutual extirpation? The threat of war in our day has 
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become menacingly great because some men can see only an economy 
of so-called “free enterprise”; a collectivist economy stirs their ire, 
and they are ready to battle for its extermination. On the other 
side, the collectivists see only their doctrine as true, and if they 
could, they would not hesitate to impose their way on the rest of 
the world. Much of today’s tension between the East and the West 
is compounded of this pride and blindness, which has its practitioners 
on both sides of the fence. Economic pluralism, as every other 
form of pluralism, is bound to engender tension, for neither system 
can operate in isolation from the other. But given peaceful expres- 
sions to this tension, there would be a mutual stimulation and 
growth which would make for the continued perfection of each. 
The road to progress, on all levels of life, is in the open encounter 
of free individuals and free societies; it is in the free market of ideas. 


Dawn Is MADE AMID THE DARKNESS 


Is there any hope that men will learn humility and overcome the 
blindness and pride which threaten to be their undoing? There is 
a Rabbinic parable speculating on God’s occupation once he had com- 
pleted the work of creation, and the suggestion is made that he is 
presently engaged in matching couples, decreeing who should be 
married to whom. Jewish teachers accepted this as a worthy enough 
enterprise for God, and one sufficiently difficult to merit his own 
solicitude. Rabbi Judah Loew of Prague suggests, however, the 
deeper insight that God’s activity consists in the general process of 
harmonization, of overcoming the exaggerations of blind individual- 
ism, of forging unities among diverse and seemingly incompatible 
realms of being.* Like the dawn which is being made while dark- 
ness still reigns, peace is being born while strife prevails, even while 
strife’s thunder and lightning are being heard in the land. 


Tuus WE ARE BEING HEALED 


The medicine by which we are being healed works subtly, and it 
is compounded of various ingredients. It consists of an idea, which 
in turn is being reinforced by experience. Principally through 


*Beer ha-Goleh, pp. 79-81. 
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Israel’s prophets God has revealed the vision of himself as the uni- 
versal Creator and Redeemer, who cares about all his creatures, 
with man as the center of his solicitude. Implied in this vision is 
the moral imperative to preserve life, to fashion the kind of world 
order which will give a maximum play to each individual, in accord- 
ance with the unique facts of his being. This idea is reinforced on 
the one hand by positive, peaceful human relationships. Every 
democratic society, from the well-ordered family to the self-govern- 
ing nation, illustrates life’s enhancement through the open encounter 
of free people, through the resolution of differences by means of 
reason and deliberation, with its final appeal to the consensus of the 
greater number. And each such society is a challenge calling for the 
enlargement of freedom and peace, which must not halt anywhere, 
which must finally include the entire family of the world’s national 
communities. 

Experience reinforces this idea on another level, too, for a co- 
ercive society cannot long maintain itself. The aggressiveness by 
which individuality is ultimately safeguarded will assert itself in 
the victims of coercion, and they will rebel against their fate. In 
the ensuing explosion those who wield power become finally in- 
volved, even as are their victims; and the vision of man’s sanctity 
as a child of God becomes vindicated through the tragic consequences 
which follow its denial. The frightening prospect of an atomic war 
thunders its mighty warning to men, who might otherwise not lis- 
ten, that men had better act as brothers. The alternative is collective 
extermination. 


IDEAS ARE SEEDS 


Men learn slowly. Ideas are like seeds cast into the ground; it 
takes time for them to germinate and to yield their precious harvest. 
And man was endowed not only with individuality but with free 
will, because of which he must make his own decisions, choosing 
the right from among other alternatives that exercise their appeal 
to him. In our own day we have witnessed the great idea which 
holds the promise of man’s ultimate liberation rejected in favor of 
various competing ideas. The blindness of human pride is amply 
represented in the current ideologies in which value is centered, not 
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in the universal community of life as a creation of God, but in some 
parochial community, the race, the particular nation, or, as in Marx- 
ism, in the particular social class. Some have even asserted that 
man is the measure of all things, and that values are subject to the 
prevailing tastes of individuals. But as events unfold they reveal the 
final quality of the ideas which inspire them; and man will in time 
pass up and pluck out the weeds in the garden of life in favor of 
the health-bearing seed which grows among them. 

The creation of peace and freedom involves the surrender on 
the part of certain people of unequitable shares of the world’s wealth 
or power; and they are diffident in making what they believe to be 
a sacrifice. Possibly the Dutch sympathize with the feelings of the 
Indonesians, but if eliminating the gains of colonial exploitation 
would seriously impoverish Dutch economy, there is the tendency 
to resist the pressure for a proper revision in the relations of the two 
nations. Occasionally we may be deluded by a temporary advantage 
in power so that, in considering the threat of war, we feel confident 
of victory. The delusion of a secret weapon has made many nations 
adamant in pressing for their own advantage, because they have felt 
immune to the threatening consequences. Strong nations have pro- 
verbially dealt that way with small nations. But history has its own 
dynamism; we know only where events start, but not where they 
will take us. The way of coercion has invariably spelled tragedy 
to all concerned. The destruction of any life, moreover, including 
the life of the antagonist, is a permanent loss to all mankind. It is 
an impoverishment of life itself, and since we depend for our own 
amplification upon all other men, it is our own impoverishment, too. 
We are offered no assurance that we of this generation will neces- 
sarily learn this lesson. We are invited only to assume a responsi- 
bility. 

Will we learn this lesson, and will we learn it ere it is too late? 
Or will our generation have to taste again of the cup of bitterness 
in new war? Some children must burn themselves repeatedly be- 
fore they learn to be careful with fire. God, in the metaphor of 
Jeremiah,’ is the great Potter, who discards every imperfect vessel 


5Jeremiah 18:1-6. 
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wrought, that out of the same clay he may build anew toward a 
greater perfection. If we are found wanting, God will seek out a 
worthier generation of men through whom to achieve his purposes. 
But the opportunity is ours. We are summoned to organize life 
equitably, to give every unique individual and group its proper 
place within a universal community of life. Such a community will 
find in the peaceful encounter of its constituent elements the means 
of its own continuing perfection. 
Toynbee has generalized from his own study of history: 


“The shuttle which shoots backwards and forwards across the 
loom of time in a perpetual to-and-fro is all this time bringing 
into existence a tapestry in which there is manifestly a developing 
design and not simply an endless repetition of this same pattern. 
. .. There is a message of encouragement for us children of the 
Western civilization as we drift today alone, with none but stricken 
civilizations around us. . . . The divine spark of creative power 
is still alive in us, and, if we have the grace to kindle it into flame, 
then the stars in their courses cannot defeat our efforts to attain 
the goals of human endeavor.” 


®Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (Oxford, 1947), pp. 253 ff. 





Science and Brotherly Love 


BY MARK GRAUBARD 


Fl esinecows the metaphor of the scientist in an ivory tower is of 
recent origin, the circumstances of its birth are already 
shrouded in mystery. This historic hiatus is not due to the unim- 
portance of the subject but in a greater measure to the emotional 
miasma which surrounds it. The myth of the ivory tower was ap- 
parently invented by the dire need for a whipping post to which to 
chain culprit scientists whom their ebullient brethren, just emerging 
from the baptism of their conversion to social consciousness, wished 
to mock and castigate in public. And public chastisement of col- 
leagues, like its complement of fasting, dervishism or confession, 
renders invaluable service to frustrated and restless souls. 

Scientists are probably not the only group afflicted with the recent 
wave of so-called social responsibility. There must have been 
miners who proclaimed it a sign of selfishness and apathy to mine 
coal without caring whether the product of their ardent labors was to 
be used to warm rooms in which people congregated to plan good 
deeds or bad ones; and on similar grounds shoe manufacturers 
should be in duty bound to supply shoes to such people as would 
wear them only on good errands and not wicked ones. Of course 
scientists do not like this analogy. Workers and businessmen are 
not quite in positions identical with theirs. Workers are helpless 
wage slaves while businessmen are greedy exploiters, out for lucre 
and special privileges. The scientist, on the other hand, is interested 
essentially in the good of humanity. Evil afflicts mankind merely 
because the greedy ones usurp the scientists’ ideas and inventions 
for their narrow and selfish purposes. At the same time these spokes- 
men also argue that the scientist is in essence a worker whose place 
is in the ranks of a labor union, or at least in some such organization 
as the American Association of Scientific Workers or Toilers. 

It is part and parcel of this duplex folklore of science and rational- 
ism that science, being new and true and international, definitely 
constitutes the happiest fairgrounds where men the world over can 
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meet without prejudice and nonsense and behave as decent and hon- 
est men should or would, were it not for capitalism, faith, supersti- 
tion, vested interests, nationalist propaganda, and other artificial 
and corrupting forces manipulated by the sly, the selfish, and the 
wicked, and inflicted upon poor, helpless mankind, much as the sin- 
ful ways of the big city deceived and despoiled the lonely farm girls 
of old. Presumably we are all mere victims; the evil that engulfs 
us comes from without, from bad men and their even worse institu- 
tions. Abolish that evil and we will revert forthwith to our pris- 
tine decency and justice. 

We need not go into the reasons why it is folly to assume in the 
light of modern knowledge that social difficulties and conflicts stem 
from criminal individuals and institutions. After all, their existence 
is an integral part of a culture, which is itself an expression of deep- 
seated human needs, performing specific functions and catering to 
‘basic wants. True enough, most social institutions acquit themselves 
in such a manner as to leave many faults and blemishes, and as a 
rule fail to gratify all facets of expectation, or clash or compete with 
other wants or the stereotyped forms of their expression. Neverthe- 
less, these inadequacies forestall and thwart the lethargy and smug- 
ness of an immobile equilibrium; and painful and costly though they 
may be, they work ultimately for change and progress. Hence it 
is not devils and chimeras that should be pursued and exorcised with 
incantations or violence, but rather the subject, man, that stands in 
need of careful and painstaking study, as do also the forces that make 
him behave as he does, both the visible and the subconscious ones. 
How is it possible to postulate sound laws of social development, 
proclaim the real causes of social evil and enunciate positive remedies 
for them before the nature of man is even partly understood? And 
surely the modern sciences of man have demonstrated beyond doubt 
that these tasks are truly enormous and perplexing, and that the 
nineteenth century notions of man, generated by its characteristic 
rationalism and limited by the cultural matrix of the period, con- 
stitute as childish an approach to the problem as were primitive 
man’s attitudes toward medicine or the weather. 

Let us, then, consider the specific points at issue. Are there ele- 
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ments in modern science which make for “national sanity and inter- 
national codperation?” Since it is modern science that is singled 
out, one may rightly ask how it differs from ancient or medieval 
science, and what precisely are the new elements in it which might 
be capable of achieving that which the sciences of the past could not. 

Surely the differences between the sciences of diverse periods are 
a matter of degree rather than kind, and the glib statments one 
encounters in introductory chapters of modern textbooks to the 
effect that the ancients failed to differentiate between fact and hy- 
pothesis, that they never tested their postulates, failed properly to 
verify them, and finally that they displayed inadequate or no re- 
spect for quantitative measurements should be taken with more than 
a grain of salt. The calendar, the procession of the equinoxes, the 
Ptolemaic theory, the epicycles of Eudoxus and Hipparchus and the 
prediction of eclipses must necessarily have been products of con- 
siderable scientific observation and generalization. And verification 
or justification of hypotheses are as natural to man as their postula- 
tion. Moreover, there usually are several alternative theories to 
begin with, whether one likes it or not, and a choice between them is 
obligatory. Besides, what human being of ten thousand years ago 
or of today does not strive with all his intellectual might to present 
as much corroborative evidence in favor of his beliefs as can possibly 
be mustered? True enough, until about a century after Galileo 
most students of celestial phenomena were encumbered with astro- 
logical hypotheses which we regard today as false and preposterous, 
but as has been shown in a previous paper at this Conference their 
logic was perfectly sound and consistent within the framework of 
their overt or unconscious assumptions. It might even be advisable 
not to be too pontifical in stigmatizing their postulates as irrevocably 
false and preposterous. The alchemical principles of the unity of 
matter and transmutation of elements were classified as such until 
recently, but after Rutherford’s demonstration of the transformation 
of nitrogen into oxygen in 1919, this tune had to change. From 
raving madmen and charlatans the alchemists became “visionaries 
and forerunners” on a par with Paracelsus and Democritus. The 
same may well prove to be true of the theories of the astrologers 
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when more knowledge is accumulated concerning the influence of 
cosmic or stellar radiations on the nuclear states of earthly matter. 


That due respect was paid to the quantitative aspects of primitive 
observation and thought is well known to even the most casual stu- 
dent of the sciences of the past. Consider the quantitative fussiness 
of the prescriptions and recipes found in the Egyptian papyri, and 
the fantastic stress laid on word perfection in recitals of prayers or 
incantations, and generally the strict demands for accuracy in the 
performance of ritual everywhere. Most impressive of all are the 
multi-component or compound medicines of the Middle Ages or 
antiquity. Every item had to be carefully weighed and measured, 
and carelessness was punished by annulment of the entire, sloppy 
effort. 

Similar conclusions must be reached from an impartial study of 
the history of alchemy. It is hearsay gossip and folly to lend any 
support to the oft-reiterated claim that the alchemists were charla- 
tans, out for gold and glory. The only possible justification of this 
superstition may be the fact that the age in which the alchemists were 
admired and respected possessed few if any outlets for romance, 
glorification of learning and wisdom, and therefore fell avidly upon 
alchemy and inflated the feats of the adepts to heroic dimensions. 
A fascinating mythology thus came into being which the soulless 
and superficial rationalism of the nineteenth century necessarily mis- 
construed and in consequence was obliged to ridicule. With as much 
human sympathy as could be evinced by a Goebbels or a Bilbo, these 
apostles of Enlightenment dismissed with a phrase of contempt one 
of the grandest pursuits of mankind in which science, faith, and social 
idealism mingled into one sound and glorious feat that will forever 
embellish man’s wayward quest for truth. 

The alchemists studied the nature of matter, the chemical proper- 
ties of metals, oxides, solids, liquids, and gases in all their bewilder- 
ing complexity. Despite the intrinsic difficulties of those incipient 
stages, they made amazing progress. Messing around as they did 
with mortars and alembics, with matrasses and aludels in their search 
for the elixir of life, the philosopher’s stone, or the secrets of trans- 
mutation, they managed nonetheless to elucidate the properties of 
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aqua regia, nitric, hydrochloric, sulphuric and sulfurous acids, vari- 
ous alkali solutions and ammonia water, such elements as bismuth, 
antimony, and arsenic, the compounds of zinc, the oxides, chlorides, 
and nitrates of several metals, the salts of iron, lead, ammonium, 
sulphur, to mention only the better known heritage. In addition, 
great advances were achieved by them in numerous manipulations 
such as distillation, precipitation, sublimation, calcination, crystalliza- 
tion, cupellation of gold and silver, preparation of elements and their 
compounds, many adroit chemical processes of industrial value and 
numerous complex reactions. Their faith was well expressed by 
one of their earliest Arab apostles, Rhazes: “The secret art of chem- 
istry (alchemy) is more possible than not. Her mysteries reveal 
themselves to those adepts who invest labor and tenacity; but what 
triumphs await those who succeed in lifting a corner of the vei! hid- 
ing nature’s mysteries!” 

But apparently mankind does progress. Today, alchemists are 
treated only to misunderstanding and abuses. Even as authorita- 
tive an historian of chemistry as Ernst von Mayer describes it as “an 
insult to human understanding” and Francis Bacon viewed it with 
hesitation “between a smile and a tear.” In their own days, how- 
ever, they were martyred in virtually every court of Europe. Wisely, 
but in vain, did Albertus Magnus lay down the famous eight com- 
mandments, the last of which read: 


“He (i.e., the alchemist) must avoid having any relations with 
princes or sovereigns.” The reason for this admonition he stated as 
follows: “If you are unfortunate enough to be known to kings and 
princes you shall be pelted with their foolish questions; ‘Well, 
Master, how goes the work? When do we see some good results?” 
In their impatience for results they will dub you cheat, good-for- 
nothing, etc., and be generally annoying and scornful. And if you 
are not lucky enough to obtain good results in the end, you will re- 
ceive the full brunt of their fury. If contrariwise you succeed, 
they will keep you in permanent captivity to oblige you to work for 
their benefit.” How well did Albertus foresee the distant future. 
For the two hundred years or so, in which the alchemists were at the 
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peak of fashion, many of their most prominent members were im- 
prisoned and tortured, assassinated and hanged by kings and rulers. 


It seems the alchemists were the first to postulate a consistent 
theory of evolution. The crude, primeval matter within the womb 
of the earth underwent internal changes in the course of time and 
was thereby transformed from base into noble metals. The energy 
for this transformation came from the radiations of the stars, those 
noble celestial bodies from which there emanated powerful and noble 
rays. Occasionally the essence of the stars became crystallized here 
and there in the body of the earth. These rare grains possessed all 
the stellar potency and, if got possession of, could be employed at 
will as powerful catalysts to perform in a brief period of time what 
normally takes the stars incomparably longer to accomplish. All 
compounds found in the earth were arranged on a rising linear scale, 
ranging in order of purity from the lowest, basest metal, which was 
lead, to the highest and noblest, gold. Clearly this scheme is much 
like that of the later zodlogists, who arranged the animal kingdom 
from protozoa to primates on a similar evolutionary scale. The sub- 
stances intervening between lead and gold were graded according to 
the degree of purification they were presumed to have undergone. 

It logically followed that the alchemists viewed all matters as one. 
This notion of the unity of matter was a Greek, specifically, a Pla- 
tonic contribution, though anticipated by Thales, while the wealth 
of practical knowledge with which they began was primarily a gift 
of the civilization of Egypt. This concept of unity became a sacred, 
truly religious tenet, repeated prayer-like in all their letters and 
texts. All matter is one; in the process of evolution one phase of 
matter is transformed into another, a higher and nobler one, through 
the agency of the ethereal essence of the divine stars. 

Living as they did in an age of faith, the alchemists as a learned 
and intellectual group were deeply religious. This also meant that 
they were socially conscious, since the relation of man to man is 
one of the cornerstones of religious thought. They were passionately 
concerned with evil and wished to eradicate it; they knew disease 
and physical misfortune and desired to rid mankind of their oppres- 
sive presence. They believed in piety and in God and in good deeds 
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and they knew that God represented everything that was noble and 
laudable. It was therefore inevitable that they concluded that any 
adept in the alchemist arts who succeeded in finding the stellar pre- 
cipitate was in a position to perform a transmutation, which was won- 
derful indeed, though not quite all. He would be able in addition to 
employ this divine essence of the stars, this elixir of life, to cure 
the sick, bring light to the stricken in mind, and mend the crippled 
in body. This wonder working stuff could in fact advance anything 
irresistibly toward perfection. Just as many moderns beleive that 
logic and reason have intrinsic rules of their own, independent of 
particular contents and methods, or values, so did the alchemists be- 
lieve that power to achieve perfection was a thing in itself, to be 
applied with equal efficacy to base metals as to mental disease or 
physical deformity. Clearly, had the alchemists not been socially 
conscious, they would never have given a thought to the application 
of the philosopher’s stone to human needs. 

For that matter, the same was true of the astronomers. The 
reason that every student of the skies was an astrologer was pre- 
cisely because he could not refrain from being too ardently socially 
conscious, and permitted his concern for mankind to govern his in- 
terests in the celestial world. In that, he resembled his primitive 
antecedent who allowed his fears and emotional tensions to dominate 
his attitude toward nature and his approach to its comprehension. 

To illustrate this point let us consider the case of Tycho Brahe, 
the greatest observer of the skies prior to the coming of the telescope, 
an ingenious and accurate designer of instruments, dubbed by many 
the father of modern astronomy. Before the coming of Tycho, 
declares a great biographer of his: 

“No astronomer had yet made up his mind to take nothing for 
granted on the authority of the ancients, but to determine every- 
thing himself. Nobody had perceived that the answers to the 
many questions which were perplexing astronomers could only be 
given by the heavens, but that the answers could be forthcoming 
only if the heavens were properly interrogated by means of im- 
proved instruments capable of determining every astronomical 
quantity anew by systematic observations.” 
1J. L. E. Dreyer, Tycho Brahe (Edinburgh, 1890), p. 9. 
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Tycho was that man. “Not only did he defy Aristotle but he was 
even a martyr of science,” since he was severely attacked for that 
very defiance. 


Typical of his time, Tycho was a great believer in and a courage- 
ous defender of astrology, and a fairly prolific writer on the subject. 
In 1574, he was.invited by the king of Denmark to lecture at the 
University of Copenhagen. In his first lecture he gave an historical 
survey of astronomy, geometry, and mathematics, but with this for- 
mality out of the way he sailed directly into the more attractive 
expanses of astrology. He starts by ruefully recounting that the 
ancients had greater regard for learning than moderns. Plato, for 
example, would not admit a student who had no knowledge of ge- 
ometry, a subject which was then normally pursued from childhood, 
together with languages and grammar. Astronomy was a very an- 
_cient science and the patriarch Abraham was a great adept in it, since 
by observing the stars in their courses he deduced the existence of 
only one God. The science was subsequently pursued by the Egyp- 
tians, though most of our knowledge we owe to the Greeks, Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy, and recently to Nicholaus Copernicus, “who 
not without reason has been called a second Ptolemy.” Anyone can 
study astronomy who happens to be gifted with a mathematical sense, 
but the real greatness of the science lies in its value to man and so- 
ciety, hence in its social implications. Understanding the bearing 
of celestial events on the fates of nations and individuals requires 
true learning, wisdom, and perspicacity. Having thus introduced 
the subject of astrology, Tycho then steers his lecture without inter- 
ruption along the orthodox astrological channels. He begins by 
asserting that “we cannot deny the influence of the stars without 
disbelieving in the wisdom of God,” as if unaware of the fact that 
the church of Christ had been battling that science for the past 
eleven or twelve centuries. Even the pagan religion of Greece had 
opposed it on the same grounds as Christianity, namely, that it was 
mechanistic and materialistic, in that it proclaimed man subject to 
the rule of stars and their orbits, thus denying his being governed 
by a divine soul and free will. 
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Tycho presents the usual arguments based on the influence of the 
‘sun, the effects of the moon on tides, weather, marine animals, man- 
‘kind, disease, etc. Like Ptolemy fifteen centuries or so before him, 
he cites the experiences of “sailors and cultivators” who apply astro- 
logical principles in their labors, and then launches into a discussion 
of the réle of the other five planets. Observation, religion, science, 
human sympathy and the diverse mores of the time mingle freely 
and intimately in his discourse, much as we see them in the writings 
of all the scientists of the past. 

Tycho Brahe was royal astrologer to Frederick II of Denmark 
and later to Rudolph II of Bohemia, who was a great patron of the 
sciences, especially alchemy, and who, after the death of Tycho in 
1601, employed as his successor his brilliant assistant, Johann Kepler, 
already famous for his horoscopes and political prognostications. 
Which brings us to another point. 

The alchemical fraternity constituted one of the friendliest and 
most truly international organizations during the Middle Ages. No 
greater community of interests and no more genuine spirit of com- 
radeship have prevailed anywhere among human beings since. With- 
out the artificial shackles of discipline, without the benefit of excom- 
munication or witch trials for deviation, without the bickering and 
wrangling that mark the various Socialist Internationals, sheer love 
of knowledge and a deep sense of brotherhood in its arduous pur- 
suits created an atmosphere in which friction because of race, re- 
ligion, nationality or difference in viewpoint were unthinkable In 
a culture literally saturated with provincialism, with fears, insecurity, 
and prejudice, Christian, Jewish, and Arab alchemists travelled 
through the length and width of Europe, North Africa, and Asia, 
protected, housed, and entertained by their colleagues. In an age 
of ghetto and castes, the court of Rudolph II teemed with Jewish 
alchemists. Most famous among them and closest to Tycho and 
Rudolph was Judah Lev ben Bezalel, Rabbi of Prague and father of 
the legendary Golem, which glory he shared with another famous 
alchemist of the sixteenth century, Rabbi Elijah of Chelm, known 
as the Baal Shem. It may not be amiss to point out here that the 
Golem idea was an ancient favorite among alchemists and is first 
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encountered in the thirteenth century when the wise and learned 
adept, Thomas Aquinas, was reputed to have created one. 

Every hero of alchemy was a cosmopolitan figure and a world 
traveler. Whether the accounts are based on historical accuracy is 
of little importance, since what matters is what legend has made of 
their lives and deeds, hence what the people believed in and wanted 
to hear. Raymond Lull was a learned and pious man, high in the 
councils of sultans and kings. Like all the sages of the time he was 
also a great traveler. Legend had him go to North Africa to con- 
vert the heathen, probably because it had revelled in his having been 
a powerful sinner in his earlier court days. On his arrival in Africa 
he was warmly greeted by admiring Arab savants and physicians, 
but after accepting with grace their homage and hospitality, Ray- 
mond proceeded to preach the gospel of Christ. He insulted the 
name of Mohammed in the market-place and was arrested, tried as 
an infidel, and condemned to die. All the scholars of Arabia, how- 
ever, pleaded for clemency and so great apparently was the influence 
of learning in those days that he was pardoned with the caveat that 
he never set foot again on Mohammedan territory. He thereupon 
returned to Milan and continued his experimental studies in alchemy 
and medicine, needless to say with great success. Could this have 
happened in Nazi Germany, or even at present, after the destruction 
of Hitler, in Soviet Russia and her spheres of influences? There 
were no passports in those dark ages and no work permits, and so 
Arnold worked and earned a livelihood in England, France, Italy, 
and the other countries he visited. 

Nicholas Flamel wandered in many lands in search of an ancient 
volume of alchemical wisdom which appeared to him in a dream and 
which was written by no less an authority than “Abraham, patriarch, 
Jew, prince, philosopher, priest, Levite and astrologer.” He studied 
with rabbis in Spain and discoursed with alchemists wherever he 
wandered. Bernard of Treviso, or the Good Trevisan, visited labo- 
ratories “in Germany, England, France, Spain, Italy, Arabia, Egypt 
and other lands,” in the company of a retinue of scholars and 
hangers-on whom he supported out of the great wealth he inherited. 
The later apostles of alchemy, men like Trithemius, Denis Zachaire, 
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John Dee, Sethonius Scotus, also known as the Cosmopolite, Michael 
Sendivogius, the Pole, famed for his mastery of dyeing, and the 
mysterious Lascaris, were all truly apostolic in their grandeur and 
passion for propagating the faith. In their inspiring and selfless 
devotion to the cause of learning, they were as truly international 
as was Paul, the apostle of Christianity. They sojourned in homes 
of fellow scholars and adepts wherever they wandered; they dis- 
puted and experimented in all the lands and cities they visited and 
sought to convert the sceptics to the most wondrous mysteries of 


nature. 

The alchemists and astrologers of the Middle Ages did not need 
the aid of international foundations or articles in scientific publica- 
tions or commencement addresses to exhort them to be international 
in their outlook, or to remind them that science was the heritage of 
the entire human race. They breathed it, they lived it, they prac- 
tised it. It was not necessary to send students and scholars abroad 
so as to foster mutual understanding among peoples, which those 
measures seldom achieve anyhow. The internationalism of knowl- 
edge or science, like the fatherhood of God, was taken for granted. 
Italy was the seat of the great universities, and that was where 
everybody studied. Harvey, Vesalius, Copernicus, Roger Bacon, 
or Paracelsus were not national products or recluses. The scholars 
who traveled the least were the Italians; but then Italy really con- 
sisted of many small, warring countries, and going from Florence 
to Pisa or Venice really corresponded to international travel. In 
that sense they, too, were always on the move. Besides, as in the 
rest of Europe, study without travel was inconceivable. 

And yet provincialism was never stronger and wars never ceased. 
Intolerance may, perhaps, be estimated to have been weaker, judg- 
ing by the record. For example, even the tragedy of witchcraft, 
which constitutes the pursuit of evil in accordance with the laws of 
magic as sponsored by the scientists and physicians of the period, 
and which necessarily mirrored the beliefs of the populace and be- 
came incorporated into the literature, folklore, lullabies, and re- 
ligion of the times, allegedly took only close to a million victims 
in about three and a half centuries of its violent eruption after the 
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Crusades. How puny that figure looks by comparison with the cold- 
blooded Nazi slaughter, or the millions of peasants, workers and in- 
tellectuals liquidated in Soviet Russia during one five-year plan 
alone! And the same holds true for the persecution of scientists. No 
scientists were really executed by the Catholic and Protestant zealots 
on scientific grounds. Neither Bruno nor Servetus, nor even Lavoi- 
sier was executed as a scientist. It was not until the coming of com- 
munism and later, naziism, that ideology entered the laboratory and 
murder followed. More scientists were executed in a single decade 
in atheist Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia than by the entire rest 
of the world prior to their existence. Hence it may very well be 
that the brotherhood of learning established by alchemy and astrol- 
ogy was of some help, and that some international bonds do palliate 
the human tendency toward intolerance. 

How can the method of science help us attain the twin goals of 
‘ national sanity and international codperation? Clearly, the answer 
must be, in no way whatever. Do the government-approved Rus- 
sian scientists not partake of the refinements of the method of science, 
and were their German analogues ignorant of its mysteries? So 
long as reason is the slave of emotional loyalties and so long as logic 
is subservient to the soothing lure of a cathartic nostalgia suitable 
to individual or group frustrations or aggressions and reinforced by 
a projected but nonetheless real and potent love of nation or class, 
so long as these exist it is difficult to see how the methods of the nat- 
ural sciences can be of any help. Experience seems to indicate that 
neither the method nor the content of science, nor the rate of its 
unfolding, can in any way influence man’s liberation from the shac- 
kles of emotional, usually unstated and submerged assumptions, 
values, goals, and loyalties. 

The history of science seems to suggest that, generally speaking, 
human thought follows a field pattern rather than one of distinct, 
independent, and particulate components. Thought and reason can 
no more be isolated from the matrix of a culture than they can from 
that of a period. The human being is one single organism with a 
modicum of rational behavior which like oil floats on the surface, 
hiding a vast reservoir of unconscious, interbranching and interacting 
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experiences and desires. It is no more possible to isolate pure 
thought or logic from this complex mental cauldron than it is to 
isolate the function of a lone gene, or the formation of a lone organ 
or a part of it in a developing embryo. Anthropologists have on 
similar grounds concluded that it is impossible to understand the 
function of an isolated institution, or worse yet, a custom, unless the 
culture is analyzed in terms of its functional totality and of the per- 
sonality complex it had generated. 

There can be no doubt that the method of science is making con- 
tinuous progress and that aspects of the universe, erstwhile deeply 
immersed in the emotional cross currents of the mind, are now sig- 
nificantly freed from irrelevant intrusions. Physics, chemistry, 
geology, astronomy, and many aspects of biology or medicine have 
certainly become emotionally liberated to a considerable degree. Yet, 
this does not mean that they are completely free and unencumbered 
by influences of the culture or the period. Thus, the nineteenth 
century, characterized by an ebullient faith in its concepts of law and 
mechanistic interpretations, its peculiar version of evolution and 
progress, mixed with boundless faith in human goodness and per- 
fectibility, definitely left its mark on the various sciences of the time. 
And we have no reason to believe that limitations corresponding 
to our peculiar period are not with us now. 

The main point to be made here, however, is that the identity of, 
for example, the pattern of witchcraft with that of communism or 
naziism suggests that there is a certain, as it were, constant amount 
of emotional tension and aggression in man which like a liquid under 
pressure will flow wherever the channels permit. When the culture 
shuts off some outlets, new ones are found, or even forcefully fabri- 
cated with the next best tools available. Thus, if the variously 
caused inner restiveness cannot exploit or harness the stars for their 
proper release, they will impound or enslave some other aspect of 
thought, observation, or learning. A natural science is indeed a 
partly liberated one. The natural sciences have therefore reached, 
to a varying degree, the status of freed men, but by no means that 
of rulers. Man has not yet elaborated any tools capable of control- 
ling those dominant primary forces operating beneath the surface 
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layers of his conduct. These substrata of individual and social forces 
have only recently been unveiled, and are as yet little known. 

It is fashionable to invoke the atomic bomb whenever modern 
science and peace are being discussed, yet it is difficult to see how 
the present situation would have been any different had the atomic 
bomb not existed. Moreover, how does the atomic bomb change 
the basic issues? Science is not a modern invention, since primitive 
man also observed, evaluated, speculated, and reasoned about the 
world around him. He, too, was a discoverer, inventor, and theo- 
rizer. When primitive man first invented or perfected the bow and 
arrow, mankind was faced with the same problem that confronts 
us today: Should the new invention be used to increase man’s food 
supply and strengthen his security, or should man use it to kill 
brothers and neighbors, friends and strangers? The question re- 
mained the same when gunpowder was discovered thousands of years 
- later and is in the same state now, after the discovery of atomic 
energy. 

It is quite obvious that the answer to this question lies in the 
sphere of human conduct, hence in the realm of goals, values, and 
morals. No gadget is better than the man behind it, and there is 
nothing in either the method or the meat of science to determine 
the social purpose to which it should be applied. There is no escape 
from the necessity of creating a moral and ethical matrix in which 
mankind can derive the largest benefits from science or any other 
area of human achievement. As vague or trite as this answer may 
seem, there is, for good or for evil, no other answer that makes sense. 
Of course, in this age of gadgets and scientific management, it looks 
much nicer to offer a scheme or a formula; but even the most acute 
victims of nineteenth century rationalism can see by now that newly 
acquired knowledge can bring us back to old problems, though with 
better tools and understanding. Gunpowder, incendiaries, or atomic 
energy—there simply is no substitute for human values and decency. 

The creation of a moral atmosphere, governed by an international 
ten commandments or an international bill of human rights which 
can in no way be annulled or abrogated by quibbles, is a prime ne- 
cessity at the moment. The pursuit of science has as much to gain 
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from its introduction as the well-being and the physical and spiritual 
progress of man. So long as there is moral anarchy, science is in 
danger, particularly in these times when it is at the height of fashion. 
We have seen that the forces of aggression in man will express them- 
selves in different forms at different periods. In cultures flourish- 
ing in a religious matrix they will emerge as crusades or the witch- 
craft mania. At other cultural stages they will erupt as nationalism, 
class struggle, or racialism, all symptoms of the same disease, all 
rationalized with excellent logic within the compass of their assump- 
tions, cultural values, and conduct. In our times science constitutes 
the most favorite hunting ground for rationalized defense of all 
ideology-coated aggressive outlets. Naziism, a purely nationalistic 
outlet, based itself on science just as much as communism, an inter- 
nationalist emotional channel. The only responsibility of the scien- 
tist that is cogent, it seems to me, is to protect his field of labor from 
emotional invasions of parasitic intrusions which are inevitable in 
an amoral world. 

A second conclusion which emerges from the above discussion is 
that more than ever we must rely upon the method of science to 
enlarge our knowledge of man so that we learn as much as possible 
about the vast mystery of his conscious and hidden psyche, the gates 
to which have been opened by the labors and vision of Freud and 
his followers. To do this successfully it is quite apparent that the 
rationalist folklore must be abandoned as a reactionary influence and 
a deadly obstacle. No scientific advance is possible under its super- 
stitious sway. A little humility and some recognition of natural diffi- 
culties and limitations will also help and will prevent too facile 
solutions from being offered too hastily. A false theory in chemistry 
is no real tragedy, though a false theory in the realm of human or 
social relations may lead, and has lead repeatedly in the past, to the 
murder of millions. 

Where should the energy and nurture for the creation of a strong 
moral and ethical matrix come from? Man has always sought it. As 
much as insecurity and aggression have eternally dogged his foot- 
steps, every culture and every tribe have had their prophets who 
inveighed against evil and exhorted the people to live in justice and 
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decency. The only effective emotional vehicle for this ethical in- 
spiration and strength that man seems to have discovered so far re- 
sides in religion. Contrary to the hopes of the rationalists of the 
past, it does not seem as though reason and science can quite replace 
it. The rational props of human conduct upon which they had 
hoped to erect the edifice of values and guidance proved so fragile 
and puny and were themselves so much in need of diagnosis and 
treatment, that their use as a foundation for ethics and international 
morals was out of the question. On the contrary, it is from the estab- 
lishment of an independent moral and ethical authority, resting 
upon a common emotional nature of man, that both reason and 
science stand to benefit. 

The discovery that religion has to be called upon again to cater 
to human needs does not mean that one overlooks its past failures 
or that one wishes its return in exactly the same forms it had as- 
sumed in the past. Religion is no more static than science or any 
other socio-cultural institution. It has been undergoing as much 
evolutionary change, though perhaps at a slower rate, as alchemy or 
astrology. For example, two hundred years ago belief in the devil 
was a major tenet of Christianity. Disbelief in him was on a par 
with atheism. Today the devil is gradually being forced out of 
all religious belief. Even the notion of immortality or punish- 
ment and reward after death are no longer as vital or basic as they 
seemed a hundred years ago. Hence the primary religious belief 
complex seems eminently promising for the function needed. 
Its past failures were unavoidable, since it was not based on the 
science of man. Should the science of man and his inner as well as 
social interactions fail to advance in the future, the value of religion 
as the proposed ethical prop remains questionable. A functional 
moral atmosphere on a religious model, like a hospital or a power 
house, can perform its intended function only if based upon sound 
scientific principles. Their discovery and their subsequent employ- 
ment in the building of a faith for modern man and in improving 
his national and international conduct are the two major challenges 
of a culture based on science. 

We must therefore conclude that the hope of mankind lies in the 
synthesis of these two fields of human striving—on the one hand, 
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the religious quest for a better world with its source spring in man’s 
emotions, social values, and hopes, and on the other, the mode of ap- 
proach and method of science. Calling evil by bad names such as 
sin is only a verbal release. Praying for its disappearance is com- 
forting but devoid of any guaranty of efficacy. With the aid of the 
method of science the socially and morally evil drives and acts of 
men can be explored and dissected and not merely exorcised by 
names, sermons, or fulminations. Aggressions stemming mostly 
from the urge for superiority or domination can be diagnosed and 
mastered. The ancient goals of religion will thus become endowed 
with the practical security which only these complex but advancing 
sciences of man can attain and harness. 





Religion and World Fellowship 


BY SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


P EACE through world fellowship has been a cherished dream of 
rational human beings. From an early period of the world’s 
history men have made efforts to achieve that end. These efforts 
have covered various fields: the political, military, economic, scien- 
tific, and religious. 

Alexander, Julius Caesar, and Napoleon embarked on their mili- 
tary conquests with a view to bringing the whole earth under one 
rule so that all men could live peacefully like brothers. The British 
Empire and the Commonwealth of Nations is a continuation of the 
same ideal with a different administrative technique. The dream of 
the military despots ended with their lives. The British experiment 
is far from a success. 

Europe wanted to eliminate war through the device of the balance 
of power. For several centuries England’s political relationship 
with the different states of Europe was determined by it. The same 
policy was followed by strong European states in Africa and Asia. 
But the very effort to preserve such a balance has often upset the 
balance and precipitated war. The codperation of several states to 
check the bellicose attitude of others creates a kind of armed neutral- 
ity which breaks down under the stress of circumstances. The 
modern device of blocs and spheres, a counterpart of the balance of 
power, does not seem to hold a better prospect for world peace. 

Since the Napoleonic wars the statesmen of Europe have thought 
of settling their national disputes through arbitration rather than 
force of arms. The Concert of Europe and the Hague Arbitration 
Court were established. Later on a similar experiment was made 
to outlaw war through the League of Nations. But not any of these 
could prevent a strong nation from attacking a weaker one. The 
tiger was permitted to devour the lamb; only the table manners 
were criticized. The present United Nations deliberations have not 
yet inspired us with the prospect of peace. 

It has often been thought that wars were the outcome of the greed 
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and lust for power of kings and potentates. With their abolition 
and with the growth of democracy, wars would be discarded. Ac- 
cording to this view the people hate war. It is they who suffer most 
from its consequences. Further, the common people are endowed 
with sound common sense. They do not have the ambition of the 
leaders. The masses of the different countries do not bear any 
grudge against one another. When they meet in normal times, 
they act like the best of friends. Through their unsophisticated 
nature they soon realize that what is good for one man must be 
good for all, no matter where they live. They are vaguely aware 
of a unity that binds humanity. So it was thought that the growth 
of democracy—government of the people, by the people—would 
put an end to all wars and usher in an age of universal peace. But 
unfortunately two world wars have shattered any such pleasant illu- 
sion. When a war breaks out, whatever may be its cause, the demos, 
the people, keep it going. They find in it an outlet for their sup- 
pressed emotions, a release from the boredom of a humdrum life, 
a fertile field for adventure and excitement. Through clever propa- 
ganda they are taught to hate people whom they have never seen. 
They lose their fine sensitivity and become cynical about moral and 
spiritual values. During the past war men have been heard to 
describe with total callousness, and sometimes with a ghoulish joy, 
how, from a high altitude, they wiped out at night, with the help 
of precision instruments, a populous area or a whole town with its 
hundreds of men and women, fellow beings with hearts and souls 
like their own. For many people war may not be a biological 
necessity, but it is still a psychological necessity. Even today two 
great countries, both claiming to be ruled by the people, are fast 
transforming themselves into huge barrels of inflammable powder 
which, if ignited by the diabolical fingers of a maniac, may very well 
reduce to ashes many cherished features of our civilization. No, 
democracy has not yet been proved to be the solution of the problem 
of war and peace. 

Other panaceas have been suggested, such as the growth of trade 
and commerce and the development of armaments through science 
and engineering. It is often said that as the different countries are 
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linked together by trade, the chances of war are minimized for the 
sheer fear of dislocating the economic equilibrium of the world and 
thus bringing about universal hardship and suffering; and as the 
trade barriers are removed, roads to peace open up. But how ironical 
has been the laughter of God at this fond hope! The great wars 
of our time have been fought mainly for economic reasons. Some 
of the vital misunderstandings of today smell suspiciously of oil. 
Mineral deposits, raw materials, and a ready market for the dump- 
ing of cheap products of an industrialized country upon another 
which is less developed are some of the potential causes of modern 


wars. 

One hears, now and then, powerful voices asking for the increase 
of armaments—especially weapons of the most destructive kind— 
as an antidote for war and a guaranty of peace. We are told that 
this is an effective means of scaring a potential aggressor. The 
assumption is that the heavily armed nation will never start a war 
nor will it participate in one except in self-protection or in support 


of a weak and helpless country. And yet all wars in history have 
been fought on the specious plea of righteousness, claimed by victors 
and vanquished alike. Again, if all the great nations are armed 
cap-a-pie, so the argument runs, it will all the more guarantee the 
peace of the world. The knowledge of the havoc and holocaust 
that can be produced by modern weapons will act as a deterrent. 
This argument, too, is weak. In both world wars the belligerents 
knew of the dangerous weapons possessed by one another. They also 
knew the price of victory and the penalty of defeat. But that did 
not stop the mass slaughter. 

A war, we are inclined to believe, is caused by men who are in a 
temporarily demented condition. Otherwise, how can they—who 
are generally kind, unselfish, considerate, and endowed with many 
ethical virtues—plan with absolute coldness the annihilation of their 
fellow men, whom they loved and honored before and will again 
love and honor after the war is over? Perhaps psychoanalysts will 
some day make a thorough investigation into the causes of war, from 
the standpoint of their particular science. But it can be said with a 
certain amount of definiteness that when a war breaks out, all com- 
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mon sense and reason go with the winds, and men and their leaders 
rush down the precipice to self-destruction like the Gergasene 
swine, possessed with the devils of hatred. 

Today, in the parade of peacemakers, the leaders of religion, 
who in olden times generally formed the vanguard, bring up the 
rear. With lofty condescension toward mundane things, they pro- 
claim that through religion alone can one establish peace on earth 
and goodwill among men. Selfishness, greed, and lust for power, 
they say, are the basic causes of war. These animal instincts can be 
suppressed or sublimated by such virtues as love of God, kindness, 
friendship, and unselfishness, which can be cultivated only through 
the disciplines of religion. The ideal of religion is not the kingdom 
of earth but the Kingdom of Heaven. The goal of religion is 
peace. It preaches that spiritual ideals alone are worthwhile, and 
sometimes denies the world altogether. The brotherhood of men 
and the fatherhood of God, it says, are the surest foundation of 


peace. 
Cynics, however, are not convinced. The fatherhood of God or 


human brotherhood are matters of faith and not demonstrable 
truths. Further, brotherhood is a fragile bond. Even blood brothers 
sometimes stab one another in the back. In these days of scientific 
method and rationalism, the whole phenomenon of religion, with 
its supernatural God, intangible heaven, and problematic hereafter, 
has become suspect. The past history of religion does not inspire 
one’s faith regarding its future rdle as a peacemaker. Very often 
the world has been deluged by bloodshed in religious wars. One 
would like to know whether any secular cause has been responsible 
for more hatred, passion, and cruelty. In the world today there 
are enough religions to help men hate one another; but where is 
enough religious spirit among them to help men love one another? 
The past two wars have undermined the claim of religion to be the 
promoter of peace. The major belligerents professed the Christian 
faith. Japan owes allegiance to Buddha, the Prince of Compassion. 
The Jews are shedding blood in Palestine in the name of religion. 
Religious strife among the Hindus and Moslems in India has made 
that unfortunate country a butt of ridicule to the outside world and 
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has been inflicting untold suffering upon the Indians themselves. 
And all these religions preach peace and brotherhood. While the 
statesmen, economists, and scientists are realizing the interdepend- 
ence of men and becoming vaguely aware of one world and one hu- 
manity, religious organizations have hardly changed their parochial 
outlook. They often allow themselves to be used as tools by un- 
scrupulous politicians and businessmen to serve the latter’s selfish 
purposes. During the last war, ministers of religion sometimes 
blessed submarines and bombers. Churches sold war bonds. It is 
no wonder that people are becoming opposed to religious institutions 
and, what is worse, indifferent to them. Official peace parleys do 
not open with the blessings of the church. Religion today is not 
playing any vital part in creating or promoting human fellowship. 

Yet the cause of the present world malady is a spiritual one and 
its remedy also is spiritual. Political, economic, social, and moral 
‘ tensions are the symptoms of a deep-rooted disease created by man’s 
spiritual ignorance and maladjustment. Man is not at peace with 
his soul and is not intimate with the Soul of the universe. The true 
causes of war are lust for power, greed, vanity, selfishness, and the 
desire to dominate. These cannot be removed by moral suasion, 
military power, political slogans, or economic adjustment. Man’s 
evil tendencies can be removed only by educating him about the true 
nature of his soul and its destiny, his relationship with the universe 
and its Creator. If a man is at peace with himself, then he is at 
peace with the world; for his outer activities are determined by his 
inner thoughts. Now all this belongs entirely to the domain of 
spiritual experience. Nothing else can fundamentally change human 
nature. 

But before human nature can be changed, a reorientation of 
religion is necessary. Religion should not be based upon mere 
belief in a set of dogmas or creeds. It is not merely “ethics tinged 
with emotion.” The foundation of true religion is experience. It 
does not contradict reason. It prescribes disciplines which enable 
the individual soul to commune with the Universal Soul and regard 
all beings as part and parcel of It. Through religious experience 
men resolve the contradictions of the outer life and see the whole 
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universe as the manifestation of the indivisible Spirit. Thus alone 
can religion promote human fellowship. 

Hinduism gives a spiritual interpretation of the universe and man, 
as opposed to the mechanistic. The universe is a projection of the 
Godhead. The Spirit of the Lord permeates the world. All ob- 
jects are filled with the Divine Spirit and are essentially not different 
from it. It is like the ocean, the waves, and the foam; the essence 
of these is the same stuff—water. The notion of nature as “red in 
tooth and claw” is based on a partial truth. Competition may be 
the method of evolution at a lower stage; but the law of codperation 
and consecration functions at a higher level. A purely quantitative 
explanation of the universe deprives life of richness and real joy. 
In the experience of the mystics, the universe without a spiritual 
foundation is illusory, transitory, and “the abode of suffering.” 

Like the universe, man also is a spiritual entity. The soul of 
man, the Atman of Hindu philosophy, is totally different from the 
body, the senses, and the mind. It is Spirit — eternally free, 
illumined, and pure. Unlimited by time and space, and unaffected 
by causalty, it is infinite, all-pervading, and immortal. Birth, growth, 
old age, and death refer to the body alone and not to the soul. 
Man’s actions and thoughts do not really affect the soul. The 
Upanishad says that the soul does not expand by virtuous action nor 
does it contract by its opposite. By wicked action a man stains his 
mind and so does not see the glories of his true self. Righteous 
action removes the impurities. On account of the inscrutable cosmic 
ignorance—called maya by the Hindu philosophers—the infinite 
soul identifies itself with body, mind, and senses and becomes finite 
and individualized. Thus we have a Hindu or a Christian or a Jew 
or a white man or a black man. The finite soul becomes a victim of 
the pairs of opposites, such as life and death, good and evil, pain and 
pleasure. Then it engages in various activities to shun the evi! and 
enjoy the good. Good action produces happiness, and evil action, 
unhappiness. In order to reap the fruit of its action, the individual- 
ized soul reincarnates itself again and again in the relative universe. 
Though identified with the material life and happiness, it feels now 
and then a nostalgic yearning to regain its transcendental and immor- 
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tal nature. Disillusioned by the experiences of the world, and in- 
structed about truth by an illumined teacher, the individualized 
soul practises spiritual disciplines and in the end attains to freedom 
through Self-Knowledge. A free soul sees himself in all and all 
in himself. Thus he establishes fellowship with all. This is the 
basis of the Golden Rule of religion. A Hindu proverb says: “Only 
a small-minded man thinks that this person is his friend and that 
person is his enemy; but to the truly wise all beings are his kith and 
kin.” Further, a free soul sees God in all and all in God. The outer 
forms are only masks through which the inner Spirit shines. Every- 
one, therefore, is entitled to our respect. This is the real basis of 
freedom and democracy. 

The Godhead is One without a second. It is Spirit and Conscious- 
ness and the unchanging Reality behind all names and forms. It 
has neither beginning nor end. It alone exists. The wise man sees 
the Godhead, the universe, and living beings as identical with one 
another. Devoid of all attributes, it cannot be described by words 
or comprehended by the mind. It is the unrelated Ground of the 
universe. As the mirage cannot exist without the desert, so also the 
universe cannot exist without the Godhead. Things appear to be 
real because the Godhead forms their inmost essence. The same 
Godhead manifests itself in time and space as the Personal God, the 
Creator and Preserver of the universe. The Gods of the different 
faiths—Allah, Jehovah, the Father in Heaven, Siva, or Vishnu— 
are but different names of the Personal God. He alone is worshipped 
ty the devotees of all faiths and regarded by them as their Redeemer 
and Savior. According to Hinduism, God incarnates himself as a 
man whenever virtue subsides and vice prevails in the world. For 
the protection of the virtuous, the chastisement of the wicked, and 
the establishment of righteousness, he was born in the world as 
Moses, Christ, Buddha, Krishna, and other divine Incarnations. And 
there will be similar Incarnations in the future. God becomes man 
so that man may become God. 

According to Hinduism, religious disciplines cannot be standard- 
ized. They should fit a man’s inner evolution. The discipline of 
unselfish action is prescribed for the active person; the discipline of 
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love that seeks no return, for the emotional; that of discrimination, 
for the philosophical; and the discipline of self-control and concen- 
tration, for the psychic and the introspective. All paths lead to the 
same goal of God-consciousness. The purpose of discipline is to 
purify the heart. The pure-hearted at once see the self-luminous 
truth. Through the vision of the Godhead a man becomes free 
from the bondage of the world. He dedicates his life to the service 
of all. 


Fanaticism, exclusiveness, and the spirit of intolerance are the 
drawbacks of organized religions. These are noticed particularly 
in those faiths which hold the Personal God to be the highest spir- 
itual experience. Directly and indirectly they preach salvation 
through a particular discipline. Thus an historical religion is liable 
to encourage bigotry. The mystics, on the contrary, speak of the 
Godhead as transcending time and space, and as indescribable by any 
name, form, or attribute. From the standpoint of ultimate experi- 
ence, there is no such thing as a national religion. All faiths are 
but diverse manifestations of one true religion, which is God himself. 
Faiths differ only in non-essential matters due to external conditions, 
varying because of climate, soil, people, and tradition. But they all 
agree on essential matters, such as unselfishness, love, purity, good- 
ness, inner life, and contemplation. Alas! Because we emphasize 
the non-essential features of religions, we create friction and strife 
and thus undermine human fellowship. The aspirants of all faiths 
should find a common ground in their aspiration and sincerity, and 
overlook the rites and rituals which are disciplines for individual 
seekers. Religious leaders should not exhort their followers te fol- 
low blindly; they should urge them to make an individual effort to 
realize the goal, which is not confined within the narrow limits of 
any church. A great Hindu mystic once said that a man should be 
born in a church but he should not die in it. 

Nothing wonderful would happen to the world if all the people 
were converted to Hinduism or Buddhism or Christianity or Ju- 
daism, because the followers of these various faiths have not proved 
themselves to be very wonderful. But something definitely won- 
derful would happen if only a few people set themselves heart and 
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soul to realize truth. Like goodness, beauty, and love, truth is not 
the monopoly of any sect or cult. Truth-seekers are found both 
inside and outside the church. Art, science, religion, and philosophy 
are all paths leading to truth. “It is a mistake,” wrote Dr. William 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, “to suppose that God is only 
or even chiefly concerned with religion.” Dr. Lecomte du Noiiy 
writes in Human Destiny: “Independent of any rite, of any church, 
there has always existed in the world a religious spirit, a desire to 
believe, a desire to adore without restriction, a desire to humiliate 
oneself in total veneration, a desire to elevate oneself by approaching 
a conceivable but inaccessible ideal. It is this desire which is of 
divine origin, because it is universal and identical in all men.” Let 
us deepen the desire and aspiration for truth and not waste our 
energy fighting about dogmas and creeds. 

Nevertheless we need organized religions. Without them the 
" average person cannot set his feet on the path leading to God. Sup- 
pose a dictator like Kemal Pasha or Lenin destroyed all churches, 
temples, mosques, synagogues, and other places of worship; suppose 
he burned the Bible, the Koran, the Vedas, and all other sacred 
scriptures—very soon civilization would disappear and human beings 
would lapse into the state of beasts. Churches are necessary. Even 
dogmas and rites are helpful to those who cannot appreciate the 
abstruse philosophy of religion. If properly used, these disciplines 
open a devotee’s vision to the Infinite; but if improperly used they 
can keep him down on the earth. In order to serve a fruitful pur- 
pose the organized faiths must emphasize universal spiritual ex- 
periences and broaden men’s outlook. 

Here are a few concrete suggestions as to how organized religions 
can promote human fellowship. First, in the theological seminaries 
the principal religions of the world should be taught and discussed. 
It is important that a religion should be taught by one who belongs 
to it or at least by one who has a warm affection for it. Religion 
cannot be treated with cold, critical objectivity. A living faith which 
is professed by a large number of people and regarded by them as a 
means of salvation is entitled to everyone’s respect. Second, a 
minister should frequently quote from scriptures other than his own 
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to explain the reality of God and spiritual values. Deep spiritual 
experiences are universal and have been shared by all faiths. In this 
way alone does religion assume a universal character. Otherwise a 
religion with an exclusive claim to spiritual experiences may be re- 
garded as an abnormal phenomenon. Private truth is always sus- 
pect. Third, a church should celebrate the holy days and sacred 
occasions of other churches. This broadens our perspective and 
promotes human fellowship. Toleration is not enough; we must 
develop positive respect. A genuine devotee is loyal to his own 
ideal and at the same time respectful of the ideals of others. The 
cause of religion will not be promoted by our fighting with one an- 
other, but by our presenting a united front against the mounting 
tide of disbelief. It can never be overemphasized that different 
faiths are necessary to suit different tastes and temperaments. 

All religions are based on ethical foundations. If they should 
disregard ethics they would become tools of cruelty and oppression. 
Though a mystic often transcends ethics, yet by no means is he un- 
ethical. As he sees God in all beings and all beings in God, he can 
never injure anybody. The basis of ethical disciplines such as love, 
sacrifice, and self-control is the unity of existence, which is a spiritual 
experience. 

Like ethical disciplines, social service is also a means to the ulti- 
mate end of God-consciousness. Unless a social worker sees God 
in those whom he serves, his activity may become mechanical or 
merely a means to kill the boredom of life or to earn name, fame, 
and power. Three conditions must be fulfilled before 2 man may 
aspire to become a genuine social servant. First, he must truly feel 
the suffering of others. It must be the thought of his day and the 
dream of his sleep. It must make him forget his food and drink. 
Second, he must find out the right means to alleviate human suffer- 
ing. He must have faith in this remedy in spite of the indifference 
or opposition of the whole world. Third, he must be totally un- 
selfish. There should not be any motive of personal gain or power 
behind his desire to serve society. To him work must be the same 


as worship. 
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True religious experience does not contradict science, technology, 
politics, economics, or other branches of human knowledge. All 
forms of knowledge are uplifting. The laws of science are also 
manifestations of the Divine Law. A scientist in his research is 
impelled by a mystic urge. In the building of a well integrated and 
enduring culture, spiritual knowledge and material science can work 
hand in hand, as testified to by the great achievements of the Bud- 
dhistic and Hindu civilizations. In the development of Western 
culture and American democracy, religion made a vital contribution. 
Only for the past fifty years have the intellectual leaders of the 
Western world come under the spell of science and technology and 
become indifferent to religion and morality. And at what cost! 
Ruthless competition, intense selfishness, unbridled greed, and un- 
quenchable lust for power have produced two wars in one generation, 
and other evils accompanying them, which have well nigh destroyed 
the foundation of Western society. The very safety of the world 
demands a reorientation of man’s outlook. As the future religion 
of the world must not contradict the scientific method, science also, 
to be the benefactor of society, must be imbued with the religious 
spirit. Science gives men power which, if used by those who are 
emotionally at the level of primitive savages and intellectually at 
the level of children, cannot but create havoc. To feed a cobra with 
milk without extracting its fangs is to increase its poison. The power 
of science, used by the evil-minded, brings calamity upon society. 

The essential problem of today is that of changing human nature. 
When the leaders of society are endowed with righteousness and 
nobility, then science, technology, politics, art, law, and all other 
branches of knowledge can promote human fellowship. All these 
tools are needed to bring men together and make them realize that 
they are members of a common family. This righteousness becomes 
natural and spontaneous with those who have the exalted vision of 
the reality of God, the divinity of the soul, the unity of existence, 
and the harmony of religions. Genuine human fellowship is a 
spiritual experience. 











When Is Conduct Christian? 


BY CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG 


William Ewart Gladstone once said, “A man should always take 
care lest his religion spoil his morality.” Some religion does not 
spoil morality because it does not profess to have anything to do 
with it. It deals with saving souls, not “mere morality.” Still, that 
non-moral religion may be just the excuse which men offer them- 
selves for not grappling with their moral problem. Cult duties may 
divert attention from our social contacts and make us less responsive 
to human need. Our religion may leave us more bigoted and less 
tolerant, with the milk of human kindness dried up, leaving only a 
self-satisfaction with irrelevant virtues. 

Christianity is a religion, however, which welcomes the ethical 
test. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” To worship Attis, 
Osiris, or many of the other gods of the ancient world might call 
for no particular ethical change. To be a “servant of the Lord 
Jesus,” to be “in Christ,” implied very definite ethical demands. 
Sometimes the Christian church has become relaxed in its ethical 
demands, but it has never completely lost the vision that the worship 
of God can never be divorced from the service of men. Yet, the 
study of Christian history prepares the way for a great deal of 
confusion. What ethical demands does Christianity call for? Just 
when is conduct Christian? 


I 


As long as we stay within one cultural group and in one period 
that is not perplexing, for there have been very specific mores which 
have become attached to the Christian name. But once we move 
into other civilizations and other centuries, we face bewildering 
variety. For large sections of the Christian church, the sexual 
ideal has been that of complete celibacy. The saint was the man 
or woman who entered the monastery or convent and won a complete 
victory over the flesh. For the rest of mankind, sexual abstinence 
was enjoined except within marriage, and it was permissible then 
only for the purpose of procreation. We might compare that ideal 
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with the latest reports on the family adopted by the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, the adoption of Mothers’ Day 
as one of the recognized Sundays in the Christian calendar. I know 
churches which maintain as one of their Christian services a birth- 
control clinic. Which of these two standards is Christian? 

The Crusaders fought a long series of wars for the recovery of 
the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the infidel. In the years 
which have intervened, countless other wars have been fought, not 
only in the name of religion, but on behalf of religion. And many 
still believe that the righteous sword must sometimes be unsheathed 
in the name of Christ. On the other hand, a large number in- 
sist that all war is sin, and complete pacifism is the Christian duty. 
The Quakers, the Mennonites, and other groups have long taken 
this position, but today it is a position found in all churches. 

The temperance opinions of many Scotch Presbyterians and most 
' Kansas Methodists are not the same. Which point of view is it 
which is not Christian? Thomas Aquinas argued for the divine 
institution of private property, and I dare say that most bankers and 
manufacturers in our churches today would be quite ready to agree 
with him. On the other hand, many of the early Church Fathers 
insisted that private property was due simply to sin, and that the 
real Christian ideal was a Christian socialism. Many of our zealous 
advocates of social action agree with the latter position. 

Upon all of these and countless other controversial questions it 
would be quite easy for each of us to express his convictions. But 
would these represent anything more than the prejudices which he 
has inherited, or the social background from which he has come, 
or the personal bent of his own inclinations? How, then, does any 
particular series of ethical demands flow from the Christian experi- 
ence of deliverance? As a matter of fact, is there any such thing 
as Christian ethics? Of course there is, from the purely descriptive 
point of view. We may describe the ethical standards and ideals of 
the people who have been called Christian, but can we show that 
there is one standard which alone has a right to be called Christian? 
Is there a normative Christian ethic, or is there simply a series of 
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ethical positions held by various Christians in different centuries and 
in different civilizations? 


II 


The most frequent answer to our question is that Christian con- 
duct is that which corresponds to the teaching of Jesus. Certainly 
it is an answer that contains a measure of truth. Very early in the 
Christian church we witness the endeavor to turn the casual, frag- 
mentary sayings which were preserved from Jesus into a new law. 
Already in Paul, the earliest Christian writer, we see that the teach- 
ing of Jesus on any given subject was authoritative and final. The 
very fact that collections of the words of Jesus were made and later 
woven into the presentations of the gospel show that they had a 
unique importance from the very beginning. Whenever the ethical 
teaching of Jesus has dropped from the central attention of the 
church, its ethical standards have tended to sag. 

But this answer contains difficulties which must be faced. First, 
most of the teaching of Jesus can be paralleled by Jewish sources 
which are independent of Christian writings. It has been estimated 
that 95 per cent of the Sermon on the Mount is drawn from the 
store-house of Jewish ethical insight. That does not make it less 
valuable. The originality of any teacher is revealed fully as much 
in the selection of the material which he stresses as in any absolute 
novelty. There is a different proportion and a different emphasis 
in Jesus, but naturally the question remains, if there is so much in 
common between Jesus’ and Jewish ethics, and the latter naturally 
comes first, how is the resultant ethic specifically Christian? 

In the second place, the greatest originality of Jesus lies in the 
absolute and radical phrasing of his demands. It is in the categorical 
insistence on the inwardness of all religious conduct, an absolute 
purity of heart and motive, not a different outward code. But these 
radical demands have been the despair of Christians as of other sin- 
cere men. They are goals toward which we may strive, but none of 
us can say that he has attained. In other words, that which is the 
distinctive in Jesus is what actual Christians have never fully suc- 
ceeded in practising. These ultimate ideals raise the serious ques- 
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tion as to whether any civilization could be founded on such counsels 
of perfection. 

But finally, from the very beginning, the teaching of Jesus was 
supplemented by other maxims. There is no evidence that at any 
time, even in the apostolic church, Christian ethical teaching was 
confined to an exposition of the teaching of Jesus. It is a striking 
fact that the apostles did not produce commentaries on the teaching 
of their Master akin to the Talmud, with which the Jewish rabbis 
busied themselves. It was a mark of the Christian church that she 
possessed the Spirit, and Christians were called to walk in the free- 
dom of the Spirit, not to memorize the code of Jesus. Apart from 
the very few quotations of words of Jesus in Paul, he always gives 
his ethical instructions on his own authority. When we turn to the 
Epistle of James and other writers of the New Testament, we find 
that the same is true. Correspondence may be pointed out between 

some of these maxims and words reported in the gospels. But never 
do any of these later New Testament writers buttress their ethical 
teaching by a reference to any historical word of Jesus. 

From what source did they and succeeding Christian teachers 
draw their moral teachings? Much was adapted from the later 
Judaism, particularly the Hellenistic synagogue. Probably this 
was the medium through which much of the ethical teaching of the 
popular philosophy of the time came into the church. This has been 
shown particularly in regard to the catalogues of vices and virtues, so 
liberally sprinkled through the New Testament, and especially the 
tables of household duties. But when large borrowings are made, 
what makes the resultant ethic Christian? It is true that there were 
differences as seen in the Christian selection. The classic tetrad of 
virtues in Plato is not mentioned; the word “virtue” appears only 
once; “happiness” is never found, and “pleasure” only is the cat- 
alogue of vices. When we move down the centuries we see how this 
process continued. The Stoics contributed much toward the social 
and ethical philosophy of the early church, just as neo-Platonism 
did its theology. One wonders whether Aristotle or Jesus has been 
a larger factor in the “Christian” ethics of some periods. Spinoza, 

Kent, Bentham, and John Dewey have been used in turn by sys- 
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tematic thinkers within the church, but how does the net result 
become a Christian ethic? 

It raises the question as to whether Christian ethics ever can be 
distinguished primarily by its different content. To be sure, the 
content of the Christian ethic has always differed from some of the 
moral standards of all time; but it has always appropriated the 
best that it has found wherever it has gone, starting from the original 
Jewish heritage and down to our day. It would appear that specific 
ethical judgments must be progressively discovered; they are not 
handed down from the sky; they have a certain relativity to a par- 
ticular culture in which they must be lived. Good men inside the 
church are divided on sex, war, intoxicating beverages, and property 
just as good men outside the church are. If we are to find a con- 
sistent and defensible criterion of Christian conduct, we must find it 
elsewhere than in some one specific set of conclusions on moral 
problems which distinguishes all Christians from those who are not. 


III 


Where, then, does the essence of Christian morality lie? I should 
say that Christianity,is characterized by a particular relationship be- 
tween morality and religion. We should note first of all that Chris- 
tianity is a religion, not a system of ethics. Immorality is an ethical 
conception, just as crime is a legal conception. Neither of these 
stands in the forefront for religion. Here the chief concern is with 
sin. Sin from man’s relation to God; it is rebellion against God and 
his will. Religion is not first of all concerned with our opinions on 
a host of ethical questions, but on our central attitudes to the Deter- 
miner of Destiny, toward God. As John Bennett forcefully re- 
minded ‘us in his Social Salvation, we must never identify sin with 
social evil. Though one may involve the other, they do not thereby 
become the same. 

Jesus laid the emphasis throughout on making the heart right. 
Only a good tree could bring forth good fruit; the attention must 
be directed toward making the tree good. One of the clearest ex- 
pressions of this point of view is to be found in Paul’s letter to the 
Romans. Men were not under the condemnation of God simply 
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because they were bad. Their mortality is a punishment for some- 
thing deeper and more fundamental. Men had a chance to know 
God through his revelation in the world about them, but instead of 
worshiping him, they had bowed down to the creation of their own 
hands. They had rejected the Creator and placed the likeness of 
themselves upon the pedestal. God, therefore, gave them up to all 
manner of hideous vices and immorality. Christian faith did not 
deal primarily with immorality, but with this sin, this denial of God. 
Its primary aim was to bring men into right relations with God. 

The second step in the understanding of the Christian point of 

view is the realization of the complete moralization of the concep- 
tion of sin which we find within the New Testament. Of course 
the Old Testament prophets had made great strides in that direction. 
Jesus stands here on the shoulders of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Micah. But at the time of Jesus, ritualism and legalism were in 
danger of obscuring this truth. Nothing is clearer in the teaching 
of Jesus than the primacy of moral duties in establing right rela- 
tions with God. No sacrificial offering can avail if we do not become 
reconciled to our brother. The same is true in the rest of the New 
Testament. It is true that Paul occasionally falls into the tempta- 
tion of identifying social customs of his time with the eternal will of 
God; and the New Testament is not entirely free from a note of 
asceticism which came from surrounding world. Nevertheless, there 
is a thoroughly ethicized interpretation of sin. 

One of the best places to illustrate this is from Romans 14. Here 
Paul is clear that though convictions on vegetarianism and sab- 
batarianism should be respected, it is utterly wrong to think that sin 
is violation of non-moral taboos. The kingdom of God is not eating 
and drinking, nor abstaining from work on one day in the week; it 
deals with righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. Paul 
does not at all say that the social questions which are involved in 
getting our food is not a concern of God. Rather, sin—the breaking 
of man’s fellowship with God—is not the violation of arbitrary, non- 
moral taboos; sin is completely moralized, for God is a moral God. 

If, then, Christianity is a religion dealing with sin, but a sin never 
conceived in non-moral terms, what is the relationship between 
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morality and religion? Broadly speaking, there are three possible 
ones which are found in the history of religion. In the first place, 
religion may be a weapon to enforce morality. As a thoroughly 
secular-minded woman of my acquaintance once put it, “I think 
that all children should be brought up in the fear of God until 
something better is discovered to make them be good.” In other 
words, religion was a tool; morality was the goal; religious teaching 
was useful as a means to persuade the immature to do what they 
ought to do. I am afraid that point of view is more wide-spread 
than we realize. Yet, it is essentially a debasing of religion, the 
invoking of a cosmic policeman to compel people to obey the moral 
law. 

The second point of view is that of all religions of law: morality 
is the road to fellowship with God. By obeying the moral law of 
God we earn his acceptance, and qualify ourselves for fellowship 
with God. Here, religion is the supreme end, and morality the 
means. Many Jews of the time of Jesus were tempted to under- 
stand their faith in that way, but for anyone like Jesus that was 
utterly out of the question. No one did or could fulfill the whole 
law of God. That is clear from Jesus’ interpretation in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and it is the foundation of Paul’s insistence that 
salvation must be on some other basis than the works of the law, 
for by obedience to the moral Jaw no man can be pronounced r:ght- 
eous before God; none has completely obeyed it. 

What then is the Christian relationship? Since fellowship with 
God depends upon God’s forgiveness of our sin, the moral life is 
the grateful response of the believer to this restoration of fellowship 
with him. Christian conduct is that which flows from the purified 
heart. Again we turn to Paul for perhaps the clearest statement 
of the Christian point of view. Religious salvation was not a result 
of our obedience to the law, but of what God himself had done for 
us in Christ. The risen Christ bestowed on those who were baptized 
into him the gift of the Spirit. The Christians walked no Icnger 
simply in the power of flesh, but in the Spirit. The ethical life was 
the fruit of the Spirit. Love, joy, peace, temperance, self-control— 
these should be the results of Christian redemption. Morality and 
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religion are both ends in themselves; neither is delegated to the 
status of handmaid of the other. But the ethical life is supposed to 
flow from the experience of Christian deliverance. Paul was a realist 
and discovered in his churches that the results did not follow auto- 
matically or perfectly. He does not say, “Because you are a Chris- 
tian you must not sin.” The power of the Spirit did not bring infal- 
libility of moral judgment; even the spiritual must take heed lest 
he fall. But the new and tremendous insight of Christian faith is 
that the moral life should flow from a restored fellowship with a 
moral God. Here is the essence of Christian conduct; not in some 
static series of ethical commands; not in some entirely different con- 
tent of the ethical ideal, for history does not substantiate that claim; 
rather, Christian conduct is that which flows from the experience 
of deliverance in Christ. 


IV 


Once we realize this basic point of view, we shall no longer seek 
for permanently valid norms in all parts of the New Testament. 


We shall recognize that much of the ethical teaching of the New 
Testament is conditioned by the background of the individual writ- 
ers as well as the particular experiences which they had to face. We 
cannot meet our own moral problems successfully by looking on the 
New Testament as a rule-book. Some of its words are of permanent 
value; others are very transient. All were written against the back- 
ground of a world-renouncing attitude which is very different from 
that of modern Christianity. The early Christians were a group 
who had condemned the world, for it was soon to be miraculously 
replaced by a new age, a city which could not be shaken, whose 
maker and builder was God. At least in most countries, those who 
call themselves Christians accept responsibilities of citizenship, and 
are thus involved in the institutions of this world to a degree that 
was not true of the early Christians, whose citizenship was already 
in heaven. 

Let us turn to specific problems and see what guidance the maxims 
offered by the early Christian writers actually afford. The problem 
of drunkenness is one that has occupied the attention of our branch 
of the Christian church; certainly the control of the human use of 
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alcohol is a problem of first magnitude in an automobile age. When 
we turn to the New Testament, we find an occasional condemnation 
of drunkenness, but it was obviously not in the foreground of their 
attention. Nowhere in the Bible is there any authorization of pro- 
hibition; on the other hand, John reports without the slightest 
embarrassment that Jesus turned water into wine; and the author 
of the Pastorals urged Timothy to take wine for his stomach’s sake. 
Indeed, we should return to stricter prohibitory laws before we solve 
this problem; all that I am trying to say is that the authority for 
such a conclusion does not arise out of any verse or scripture. The 
contents of Christian teaching on this subject is not something fixed in 
the Bible, but must be determined by the Christian conscience in the 
light of the actual problem which we face. Just how that is to be 
done, is something upon which good Christians differ, and probably 
always will. 

It is true that one finds many warnings against sexual vices !n the 
New Testament, and insistence upon monogomy, and a repudiation 
of licentiousness of every kind. Some had taken the position that 
sex was a natural appetite and its satisfaction had no moral sig- 
nificance. They are met with the insistence that the body belongs to 
the Lord, and it is he who is wronged in sexual impurity. And yet, 
these New Testament advices do not carry us very far in showing 
how sex may be made a genuinely creative factor in life. I have 
known some Christians who were sure that dancing was sin. It may 
be. I have no particular desire to argue that question, but I should 
like to point out that there is not a single verse in the entire New 
Testament that says that it is. That is a question, as is every other 
one that concerns wise practices where sex interest is involved, which 
must be settled on the basis of the evidence at hand, and not on any 
text. 

Or more, take the field of economic life. We find in Jesus the 
sharpest possible criticism of wealth, and extreme statements of its 
peril. Elsewhere in the New Testament, we find warnings against 
covetousness and exhortations to benevolence. But the problem of 
the economic organization of society is not faced in the New Testa- 
ment at all. We should not expect any indication as to how we 
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might in any detail build a better economic order, for there is noth- 
ing to show how a man in the first century was to apply new prin- 
ciples to the making and investing and using of money. Slavery of 
course was taken for granted. Though the early Christians were 
revolutionary in their outlook, they expected the great over-turning 
to come from God. After James had given the most scorching 
indictment of oppressive exploitation and greed, he did not call his 
readers to a social revolt; he tells them to be patient until the judg- 
ment, when the wrath of God would deal with these social malefac- 
tors. That does not mean that we can follow the same course, for 
we do not expect the judgment and the new age from God in our 
generation. It does indicate that the whole social task of the church 
must be thought through from a careful appraisal of the situation in 
which we live, not by applying texts out of the Bible. 


V 


But that does not mean that the New Testament has no direct 
ethical guidance for us. From first to last the emphasis is laid upon 
one uniting principle: love. John insists that love is the new com- 
mandment of Jesus; Paul states that is the fulfillment of the law; it 
was the royal law of James; the foremost fruit of the Spirit was 
love; love was the way that faith became active; if we are saved 
by faith, it is by love that we express the redeemed life. 

But what do we mean by love? We use it in so many different 
ways in our ordinary speech that it becomes almost meaningless to 
say that the life of a Christian is a life of love. Love is sometimes 
used of natural sex attraction, obviously that is not distinctively 
Christian. The mating impulse is close to the religious and is not 
demonstrably stronger in Christians than in other people. Some- 
times we use love to describe natural sentimentality, the love of the 
mother for her child, the affection of brother for brother, the tie 
between friend and friend. But that again is nothing peculiarly 
Christian; any missionary can assure you that Hindu and Moham- 
medan mothers are not lacking in affection for their children. That 
is a perfectly natural impulse. For others, love is mystic exaltation, 
as in Plato; for still others, it is mutuality, lifting every relation 
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of life to a genuinely mutual plane. All of these have their place, 
but I think all of them fall short of the specifically Christian idea 
of love. 

None of these expresses the distinctive Christian concept of A gapé. 
That was God’s unmerited favor, which he bestowed upon sinful 
men in Christ. While we were yet estranged from God, Christ 
died for the ungodly. It is utterly impossible for us to love God in 
that way. How can we return his love for us? There is only one 
way. That is by showing the same unmerited, undeserved, uncaused 
love toward our fellow men; we should show active good will to 
them, not because they are always loveable, for frequently they are 
not; not because they will appreciate it, because often they will not. 
But because God has so loved us, we should love the brethren, not 
in word only, but in deed. 

The impulse to love in this way never shows me what my duty 
is in detail. It is the spirit which must motivate my discovery of 
that duty in the midst of the particular problems we face. But love 
that is genuine does not expect to be told at every minute what it 
should do. It is the very essence of love that it will find the way, 
if it must keep on trying to the end. According to the New Testa- 
ment, we are not debtors to a law whose six hundred thirteen com- 
mandments must be obeyed or we stand condemned before God. 
We are debtors to the revelation of God’s love in Christ. The only 
way in which we can repay that is by seeking to express the same love 
toward all his children. 

Hence, love toward enemies is the climax of Christian love. It is 
of course a paradox in one sense. If I love a man, he cannot really 
be my enemy, though he may be showing his enmity toward me. 
It was while we were at enmity to God that Christ died for us. We 
do not love men from the Christian point of view because they have 
been good to us. Even the pagans do that. Christian love goes 
even to those who despitefully use us and persecute us. “Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord.” It is our part to overcome evil with good, 
and thus be like the Father of all, who makes his rain to shine upon 
the just and the unjust. 





Agape and Jung’s Eros* 


BY ERMINIE HUNTRESS LANTERO 


n 1930 the Swedish theologian Anders Nygren published his two- 
I volume work, A gapé and Eros, which has been rightly acclaimed 
as one of the basic theological writings of our century. He shows 
in detail how the whole history of Christianity has embodied the 
alternating conflicts and compromises between the New Testament 
gospel of God’s love for man, Agapé, and the Platonic concept of 
man’s Godward striving, the “heavenly Eros.” Agapé, though not 
explicitly mentioned in any Christian creed, Nygren asserts with 
good reason, is the presupposition of all of them, being “the funda- 
mental and central idea of the Christian faith.” It is the essence of 
the distinctive revelation of God’s nature in Christ, and the deter- 
minative factor in the present condition of man. But repeated con- 
fusion and amalgamation with the Eros-idea (in Augustine and many 
others) has watered down the original Christian message by an ad- 
mixture of humanistic elements; like the Greeks and the ethnic re- 
ligions, “Christian” culture has evolved theories and methods of 
self-salvation, self-realization, self-deification. 

Other discerning studies of the Agapé-Eros problem have ap- 
peared since, both brief and voluminous. The meanings given to 
Eros and even to Agapé have varied somewhat in these works. The 
aim of the present study is to point out a still more variant concep- 
tion of Eros which seems not to have been noticed by theologians, 
and which, to a degree unmatched by the others, rests upon empiri- 
cal psychological observation rather than on the study of literature. 
This is the Eros described by C. G. Jung and his school. It is some- 
thing essentially new, which challenges Christianity today. 

Dr. Jung finds the two Greek concepts Logos and Eros (or the 
similar Chinese concepts Yang and Yim) applicable to what appear 
to be the two basic psychological principles in human life. But the 
meaning he attaches to Eros is strikingly different from the meaning 
Nygren gives it, who simply takes it over from Plato and the mys- 


*Dr. Lantero’s article will be continued in the next issue of the Journal. 
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tery religions. The thesis of the present paper is that this difference 
in meaning is not a mere matter of vocabulary; it marks a difference 
between the modern and the Greco-Roman and medieval conscious- 
ness. It may even be the sign and promise of an emergent twen- 
tieth-century metanoia. 


I. THe GREEK AND THE MEDIEVAL Eros 


In the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era, the life 
force, or Eros, was felt to be split into two widely diverging streams 
of energy—the sensual “vulgar Eros” and the sublimated “spiritual 
Eros.” Plato’s Symposium and Phaedrus contain the classica! an- 
alysis and description of this psychic split, the dualism of Eros as the 
Greek civilization in its later phases experienced it. Plato, and of 
course Aristotle, who saw Eros as not only a human but a cosmic prin- 
ciple, did not fail to understand that both the higher and the lower 
manifestations were Eros. But the highest and most “real” direc- 
tion of Eros was upward—toward philosophy, toward the Logos. 
Eros in its lowlier human manifestations was properly to be sacri- 
ficed to Logos; “creation and birth in beauty,” the drive toward im- 
mortality in works of art, politics, and metaphysics were far to be 
preferred to mere procreation. 

Logos is defined by Jung as the clarity of consciousness and rea- 
son; discriminating, orderly thinking; the intellectual function, ris- 
ing in its highest forms to spiritual insight, which is traditionally 
a masculine rather than a feminine function. It is the apprehension 
of general and universal truth, transcending the personal; it is the 
participation in Plato’s World of Forms, and recognition of moral 
principles; it is the objective, impersonal approach so valued by mod- 
ern scientists. Opposed to it in the collective and the individual 
psyche is the Eros-drive, desirousness, the dark, instinctive, “femi- 
nine” emotional force, feeling its way, indifferent to reason or mor- 


1Father M. C. D’Arcy sees the emergence of the latter as the result of the im- 
pact of the Oriental mystery cults on the highly developed Greek mind, a remark- 
able encounter of orgiastic Eros with disciplined Logos. His recently published 
book, The Mind and Heart of Love (New York, 1947), is especially valuable both 
as a review of previous discussions and for his own well-balanced and Christian 
insights. 
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ality. Jung’s Eros starts there, but it does not stop there. It does 
not, however, Platonically transcend its origins and find its truest 
expression in ascending toward Logos. “Sublimation” is seen by 
modern psychologists to be more often a self-deception than a real 
achievement. Eros has, rather, the immanent possibility and tend- 
ency to realize itself as the principle of relatedness. This is Jung’s 
really modern definition of Eros: relatedness between human beings, 
on a completely earthly level, including but broader than the realm 
of sexuality.” 

Plato’s Eros was obviously not relatedness: it used both sexuality 
and friendship as a stepping-stone to higher things. Incidentally, 
the sexuality which formed such a stepping-stone was male homo- 
sexuality, which not only Freud and Jung but our society at large 
regard as a perversion. Plato’s high evaluation of it, in common 
with the cultivated Greeks of his time, is symptomatic of what the 
‘Greek consciousness actually did: it sacrificed Eros to Logos. The 
force that we might maintain should be used primarily (by most 
people) to develop healthy relations between man and woman, to 
further family life, they preferred to dedicate to predominantly 
masculine interests: athletics, the arts, politics, philosophy, the con- 
templation or expression of eternal truth. This is not to say, of 
course, that our civilization does not at many points show the same 
preference, or that these less personal areas of concern have not an 
important part in any civilization. Yet we cannot but feel that 
there is something wrong with Plato’s view that cultural creation 
should be acknowledged as more significant and satisfying than bear- 
ing children and nurturing the growth of personality. Though we 
still admire “creation and birth in beauty” in any field, we do not 
admire those characters whose creativity has been achieved at the 
expense of healthy relatedness to other personalities. 

Jung has made some observations about those critical centuries 
when Christianity first entered and sought to permeate our civiliza- 


2Freud also used Eros for the healthy life force, “sexuality” in his broad use of 
the word, opposing it to T’hanatos, the drive toward death. But it remained for 
Jung to see it fully as “relatedness.” 
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tion.* Since the collective Eros had degenerated into a welter of 
licentiousness and brutality, the way of growth and deliverance was 
necessarily in the direction of masculine values, of conscious life 
planned and directed according to universal principles. It was a 
time of Logos or Yang development, which utilized any Eros or 
Yin energies that were available for sublimation, and repressed the 
rest into the collective unconscious. It was not a time for finding a 
balance of the opposites and giving each its due; the Greek “golden 
mean” had given way to the upward-striving of the Platonic schools, 
Gnosticism, asceticism, Stoicism, all of which were aristocratic roads 
to salvation. The mystery religions, however, were not so aristo- 
cratic; they offered symbolic, instinctual satisfactions, being rooted 
in the primitive nature-religions from which they had evolved. Their 
upward trend was compensated by the “downward” reach of their 
ancient earth-bound ritual. But the juxtaposition of these opposites 
sometimes proved unstable; sometimes chastity and asceticism were 
demanded, sometimes they degenerated into sensuality. In either 
case an unreconciled dualism between spirit and flesh was character- 
istic. 

This brings us to the consideration of the post-Christian type of 
Eros, and the long process described by Denis de Rougemont in the 
work entitled in the American edition Love in the Western World,* 
and in the English, Passion and Society. Although Nygren’s work 
traces the Eros-Agapé dialectic not only through early but also 
through medieval and modern Christianity, the Eros he is talking 
about is the Platonic Eros throughout, and the Christianity is that of 
the principal “orthodox” churches. De Rougemont writes, so to 
speak, another chapter, in that he finds Eros in a new phase in certain 
medieval heresies, and shows how through various permutations this 
too became part of our modern inheritance. 

De Rougemont reminds us that the Gnostics, Manichees, and neo- 
Platonists believed that the physical world is essentially darkness 


3Carl Gustav Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, (New York, 1916), pp. 
77-80. 

Carl Gustav Jung, Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, (New York, 1928), 
p-. 16. 

*New York, 1940. 
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and evil; man’s fall consists in imprisonment in materiality, and 
salvation consists in rising above it to the spiritual world of light. 
This dualistic Eros-religion was continuous with that of the pre- 
Christian mystery-religions and Plato on his dualistic side. Build- 
ing on this foundation, there arose in the twelfth and thirteen cen- 
turies the Catharist heresy, “the Church of Love” (Amor), deny- 
ing the Incarnation; the Cathars (“the pure”) ascetically renounced 
the world, sometimes even to the point of actually committing sui- 
cide. The heresy was suppressed by the Inquisition, but it lived on 
under various disguises in the poetry of the troubadours, the code of 
chivalry, and the Tristan-Isolde myth. 

Love of man for woman, outside of marriage and renouncing 
physical satisfaction, became a symbol, consciously or unconsciously, 
of this suppressed way of salvation. Neither “natural” nor Chris- 
tian, this was Eros for its own sake—boundless passion kept per- 
petually unsatisfied for the sake of its own prolongation, since it 
aspired to nothing less than to lose itself in the Infinite. Yet pre- 
cisely because it was for its own sake, unsubmitted to the Divine 
order, and using its apparent human objects merely as occasions of 
passion, not as persons, its final outcome always revealed it to be, 
not merely “love of love,” but love of death. The love-death was 
the unacknowledged goal. Wagner’s presentation of “Tristan and 
Isolde,” De Rougemont points out, is a profound and complete ex- 
pression of this goal of the “romantic love” which, instead of yield- 
ing to the reality of marriage, reveals itself as “fatal passion.” 


De Rougemont traces through the literature, and also through 
the development of the arts of war,” the permutations through which 
the fascination of “fatal passion” has led European civilization. In 
more recent centuries the ascetic type of fatal passion has given way 
to its opposite, Don Juanism and the glorification of adultery; the 
“heavenly” reference has been exchanged for sordid earthiness; but 
it is still true that in its effect on human personality and character 


5De Rougemont was writing before the invention of the atomic bomb, which 
would seem to be the ultimate expression of death-seeking Eros. That a collective 
longing is hidden behind the collective fear of atomic destruction is indicated by 
the present perilous actions and policies of both American and Russian political 


leaders. 
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this diseased Eros is basically Thanatos. It has also taken the form 
of devotion to “Blood and Soil,” of collectivized passion directed 
and subjected to the absolutized totalitarian state; here too it is a 
way of death. This Eros, far more clearly than that of the Greeks, 
is tragically perverted. The situation is reversed; Logos is sacri- 
ficed to Eros; a moral and spiritual principle is drowned in dark, ir- 
rational emotion. 

Before we leave De Rougemont’s account, one thing should be 
said. He seems to locate the development of death-seeking Eros 
only in the medieval heresies, in literature, and in modern secular- 
ism; he does not find it also within orthodoxy, within the Christian 
church. Yet most of us would feel that the orthodoxy which sup- 
pressed the heresy so ruthlessly and self-righteously was also in- 
fected by it! It is quite possible to argue on the basis of some of 
the evidence that Catharism contained sufficient spiritual health to 
produce genuine charismatic communities similar to those of the 
early Christians at their best, and that the established order which 
persecuted them was akin to the Romans and the Pharisees. In the 
Inquisition there was surely as much violent, negative Eros at work 
as there is in any war; and the church also blessed the Crusades. 
Was there nothing in Christian orthodoxy from Paul to Augustine 
and the monastic movements that was akin to the heresy? Paul 
and Augustine were certainly personally involved in the same flesh- 
spirit dualism and wove it into their theologies—though at the same 
time they were “constrained” by the love of Christ, which trans- 
cended it. It was not, therefore, a problem affecting only heretics, 
poets, and secularists; it was also a problem within the Christian 
church and Christian theology, being common to mankind. 

Father D’Arcy points out® that Nygren’s Eros and De Rouge- 
mont’s Eros, though subtly continuous with each other, contain strik- 
ing contrasts. Nygren’s Greek Eros is egoistically desirous, “mas- 
culine,” aggressive in the sense that the intellect is aggressive, in 
other words too close to Logos. De Rougemont’s medieval Eros 
is self-annihilating, “feminine,” irrational abandonment divorced 
from Logos. Correspondingly, their descriptions of A gapé differ. 


60>. cit., Chapter II, especially pp. 71-73. 
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Nygren’s A gapé is selfless, “spontaneous,” instead of moved by de- 
sire, an expression of divine transcendence, the saving of souls by 
the negation of human self-love. (D’Arcy rightly finds this descrip- 
tion an abstraction, removed from human experience.) De Rouge- 
mont’s Agapé is expressed concretely in human life in the divine 
ordinance of marriage and the practice of faithfulness between selves. 

Our present world tragedy and crisis is due to the fact that both 
Nygren’s self-seeking Eros and De Rougemont’s self-destructive 
Eros have run amok, and their excesses have permeated the whole 
history of Western culture, producing many interesting and beauti- 
ful cultural creations, but in the long run destroying us. There is 
in human love a proper place for both self-regard and self-surrender, 
as Father D’Arcy has eloquently stated. The balance can be kept 
if human love is really submitted to the dominance of A gapé; other- 
wise it apparently cannot. Divine love can save man both from sel- 
fishness and from pathological lack of self-regard, bringing “mind 
- and heart” into ordered harmony; God has intended man to work 
out, under grace, a genuinely humanistic balance. This seems to be 
a basically Christian position, and we shall return to it after our 
discussion of Jung. 

Father D’Arcy does not remark that the difference between Ny- 
gren’s and De Rougemont’s Eros might have significant connection 
with the respective historical periods in which these writers are 
chiefly interested. After all, Plato was representative of, and partly 
responsible for, the culture of the fourth century B.C., and the 
Catharists and troubadours were representative of, and partly re- 
sponsible for, the twelfth century A.D. Intellectually creative and 
self-assertive Eros belonged to the Greeks, and revived in the Ren- 
aissance, in modern science, and in industrialism. The dark, life- 
denying Eros emerged after the classical Greek period, flowered in 
the Middle Ages, and was driven underground in recent centuries 
only to become demonically powerful from below the threshold of 
consciousness in our own day. 


II. Tue Junoian Eros 


And yet Jung appears in our midst with the definition of Eros as 
“the principle of psychic relatedness!” And most of us moderns 
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are not startled by this third definition, so different from the uses 
of Eros hitherto known in history. We find it an obvious enough 
definition of “love,” expressing.what we mean by it in everyday 
life, even if we had never heard of Jung. And in general contem- 
porary theologians, too—certainly Father D’Arcy—are using “Eros” 
for human love in the normal sense, rather than with some perverse 
meaning. Jung, however, intends the term to cover not the super- 
ficial appearance of human relationship, but the deep emotional 
forces of the unconscious, which, although they include both the 
tendencies described by Nygren and De Rougemont, nevertheless 
have an immanent tendency to mature into profound and genuine 
relationship between selves. And Jung obviously did not take this 
over from the Greek Eros-concept or the Chinese Yin-concept. For 
the decisive characteristic of maturing into real relationship does not 
appear in the literature of past ages (assuming, of course, that our 
authors have adequately canvassed it) as belonging to Fros. 

Jung found this, rather, in his intimate and broad experience with 
thousands of modern psyches, having had a unique opportunity to 
observe what is happening below the threshold of consciousness both 
in Europeans and Americans. In the therapeutic practice of Jung 
and his school, it appears that the development of the patient’s per- 
sonality is toward the realization of his or her capacity for genuine 
and creative personal relationship—if the analysis is successful, and 
this is indeed an accepted test of its success. The dark, amoral, 
pathological Eros-trends are indeed to be found in any modern un- 
conscious, yet “relatedness” finally emerges, as different as day from 
night. This of course can happen also in Freudian analyses or those 
of any other school, when the analyst himself is a sufficiently inte- 
grated personality. And in what we like to think of as the “normal” 
personality, the same process of humanization takes place from adol- 
escence to adulthood—though usually not at such a profound level 
—without the aid of analysis. Not only is this so in modern times of 
course; presumably it always did, in reasonably healthy societies. 
But in modern times we are newly conscious of this development as 
being desirable and normal. Perhaps it is the woman’s point of view 
coming to the fore, which was seldom represented in the earlier 
literature. 
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But if this redeemed and humanized Eros was discovered in ac- 
tual experience, we still have no explanation of why it should be 
called Eros—a term which has previously indicated entirely dif- 
ferent phenomena. (Some thinkers today, indeed, prefer to bring 
in the other Greek concept, Philia.) Freud’s use of Eros perhaps pro- 
vides a bridge. To Freud it meant sexuality, which always had 
been recognized as its origin, or closely connected. But to him it 
also meant what we moderns would consider healthy sexuality, a far 
cry from the Greek or the medieval perversions, and free of any 
secret alliance with Thanatos, being by definition opposed to it. Jung 
includes this clement of healthy earthiness in his view, but also in- 
cludes a great deal more. 

Perhaps we should have mentioned earlier the fact that one may 
search through Jung’s published writings in vain for any systematic 
discussion of the Eros-principle. There are fragmentary treatments 
in The Secret of the Golden Flower, Two Essays on Analytical Psy- 
chology, and rather more in Contributions to Analytical Psychology 
(the chapters “Woman in Europe” and “Marriage”).’ The _pres- 
ent writer’s presentation of Jung’s Eros-doctrine depends principally 
on the oral tradition of Jungian analysts and on the detailed further 
exposition given by two prominent Jungian psychologists in this 
country: M. Ester Harding and Frances G. Wickes. 

Significantly, these are both women, concerned especially with 
the modern woman’s problem of rediscovering her proper and much- 
needed femininity after decades of struggle for a place in a “man’s 
world.” We turn now to their definitions and descriptions of the 
Eros-principle. 

The Eros is a spiritual or psychological principle, or in the older term it is a 
divinity. ‘To be related to this principle means to be orientated to that which 
transcends personal aims and ambitions, it means gaining a relation to a nonpersonal 
value, just as to become related to the Logos means acquiring a relation to non- 
personal Truth. Either means, in fact . . . to be redeemed from a personal or 


ego orientation and from the desire for personal power and to give one’s allegiance 
to that which is beyond the personal. It is this that is the religious attitude.® 


7He writes much more fully about “animus and anima”; Father D’Arcy takes 
this as Jung’s contribution to the Eros question and simplifies it considerably, as- 
similating it to Claudel’s parable of “mind and heart.” 

8M. Esther Harding, Woman’s Mysteries, (London, 1935), p. 223. 
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The central principle of life which woman serves is Eros, the principle of re- 
latedness and receptivity; the principle of love, not simply in its instinctual bio- 
logical aspect but in its deeper meaning. It is this principle which leads woman 
to understand and nurture all potentials of life, both personal and impersonal. This 
principle also gives to woman a deep ‘rstinctual contact with what may be called 
earth wisdom, an intuitive perception of truths relating to human experience, truths 
which seem to rise to her consciousness without the process of logical thought.® 


These quotations do not mean that the experience of Eros is held 
to be exclusively the woman’s department. Jungians, and other 
psychological schools, hold that there is something of the woman in 
the man, and something of the man in the woman. A man, to com- 
plete himself as a fully human being, needs to develop the womanly 
Eros-side in himself, just as a woman needs to develop her mascu- 
line Logos-side (though in her “feministic” phase she has made a 
great mistake in doing this in such a way as to submerge her proper 
Eros-functions). 

When we compare these descriptions of Eros with Nygren’s dis- 
cussion of Eros and Agapé,’° we make two discoveries. (1) The 


Jungians have developed what Nygren would call an Eros-religion, 
but of a different type from any Fros-religion of the past. (2) The 
Jungian Eros resembles most nearly, not Nygren’s Eros or De 
Rougemont’s Eros or Freud’s Eros, but A gapé in its human expres- 
sion as spontaneous, self-effacing love toward fellow-humans. 


®Frances G. Wickes, The Inner World of Man, (New York, 1938), p. 103. 
10See his summary of the contrasts, I, 165. 
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The Study of the Bible Today and To- 
morrow, Edited by Harold R. Wil- 
loughby. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, xvi+-436 pages. $6.00. 
For more than half a century the Chi- 

cago Society for Biblical Research has 

been making important contributions to 
biblical study, and many of the most 
significant publications which have come 
from the scholars in that section have 
been read first before its members. The 
program of this Society for the year 
1945-46 was a carefully prepared analy- 
sis of the recent achievements, the pres- 
ent status, and the urgent needs in the 
area of biblical study, and special treat- 
ments of some of the crucial problems 
which are now engaging the scholars. 

The result is this rich symposium, which 

has been splendidly edited by Professor 

Willoughby. 

The first half of the twenty-four 
chapters are devoted to “General Sur- 
veys of Main Areas.” They review the 
significant developments since the First 
World War, indicating the work still to 
be done. The second half is a series of 
“Special Studies of Salient Problems.” 

Intertestamental studies share in im- 
portance with studies of the Old and 
New Testaments, and separate chapters 
review the work of Jewish and Catholic 
scholars. Possibly less space is given to 
the study of cultures contemporary with 
the Bible, though their significance for 
understanding the Bible is everywhere 
recognized. 

The criticism sometimes heard that 
biblical study has exhausted itself and 
that criticism has little possibility of 


further advance gains little support from 
these scholars. Some of the essays in the 
first half of the book read almost like 
lists of possible topics for graduate dis- 
sertations. The years immediately ahead 
should produce some interesting studies, 
in spite of Dr. Albright’s lament that 
with the destruction of scholarship in 
Germany and other parts of Europe, 
biblical scholarship “was never lower 
than it is now.” 

While it is not possible to comment 
on each separate essay, some general im- 
pressions may be noted. Several writers 
emphasize the fact that biblical scholar- 
ship must give the Bible back to the 
people, though it is not stated so crudely 
by the writers. The books of the Bible 
were not written to be a happy hunting 
ground for technical scholarship, but to 
guide and inspire the religious living of 
people. For that purpose, it has been 
studied as no other literature has ever 
been studied. But the result of much 
historical study of the Bible has been to 
emphasize its relevancy for its own age 
and not for ours, and to discover the 
differences in the messages of its differ- 
ent parts rather than their unity. There 
is no question as to the legitimacy of 
historical study and the value of its re- 
sults, but a deeper synthesis must make 
the Bible deliver its religious message. 
A mass of data about dates, authorship 
and sources is of value only if the Bible 
has something to say about God and 
about life. Historical method must lead 
to religious relevancy. 

There is a general breaking away 
from the older lineal development of 
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Wellhausen, and a recognition that many 
religious and moral ideas and practices 
were much earlier and more widely 
diffused than was formerly thought. 
Archeology and the study of comparative 
religions have widened the area of study. 
In the New Testament, the study of the 
Hellenistic world in which Christianity 
had its origin has yielded rich results, 
and promises more. The effects of form 
criticism on the study of Jesus are seen 
to be less devastating than was at first 
feared, and the place of Paul in the early 
Christian picture continues to challenge 
investigation. 

The reading of this book leaves one 
with a feeling of gratitude for the 
achievements of biblical scholars, and 
with a keen anticipation of what lies 
ahead. 

W. A. SMart 
Emory University 


Methodism. Edited by William K. 
Anderson. Nashville: The Methodist 
Publishing House, 1947. 317 pages. 
$2.00. 

For almost a quarter of a century the 
General Commission on Ministerial 
Training in the Methodist Church has 
held an annual meeting at Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. The chairman, or registrar, 
of each Annual Conference Board of 
Ministerial Training is invited to these 
meetings. Approximately one hundred 
and twenty-five persons are present for 
the four days. Each year papers are 
presented to this group, touching some 
vital phase of the work of the Metho- 
dist Church. Methodism was the sub- 
ject of the twenty-five papers read at 
Christmas-time, 1946. 
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Three approaches to Methodism are 
made in these addresses: I. Early De- 
velopments; II. Distinctive Emphases; 
and III. Twentieth Century Method- 
ism. 

As one lists the subjects of the sev- 
eral papers it is readily seen that the view- 
point is that of the history of Method- 
ism and its activities; but a reading of 
the chapters leaves one with the impres- 
sion that the writers had always in mind 
the task which faces the Church today. 
Just a few examples—from chapter 
headings—will justify this generaliza- 
tion: Methodism’s Debt to the Church 
of England; Salvation for All; God can 
be Experienced; Freedom from Rigid 
Creed; The Search for Perfection; 
Methodism’s Contribution to Social Re- 
form; The Doctrine of the Church; 
Methodism and Ecumenical Christian- 
ity; The Challenge of the Future. 

Rosert W. Goop.or 
Southern Methodist University 


Among the Nations. Edited with an 
Introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society, 1948. xvili-+-270 pages. 
$3.00. 

These three tales and a play about 
Jews have been edited with the ex- 
pressed intention to lead the reader to 
face the Jewish problem in its more 
subtle and therefore more central im- 
plications. As the editor writes in his 
remarkable introduction, too much of 


our literature has been merely “anti- 
> 


implying, in essence, that 


anti-Semitic,’ 
not only the abstracted Jew of anti- 
Semitism does not exist but ultimately 
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The 


also that he does not exist at all. 


present literary creations are of the 


highest esthetic order and introduce us 
to authentic Jews who are “on the 
make,” on the way to social recognition 
or distinction, and who are assimilation- 
ists. We have met them, or heard of 
them: the wealthy scion of high English 
society, the assertive and talented stu- 
dent, the gentleman of an_ exclusive 
club who is suddenly made to realize 
why he was admitted to his club. The 
two stories of Somerset Maugham and 
Jaques de Lacretelle and Galsworthy’s 
masterful play afford a rare literary 
pleasure to the discriminating reader. 
. They are most elegantly constructed and 
told in that swift and convincing style 
which transmits as much by suggestion 
as by the deft techniques of direct narra- 
tion. They impose upon the reader the 
partnership of feeling which any well 
told story ought to own. Tamar by 
Thomas Mann leads us into a very dif- 
ferent climate. It is part of Thomas 
Mann’s Joseph cycle and achieves the 
same absorbing effect by its dense tex- 
ture and profound intimacy with Jewish 
tradition and thought. 


This book deserves a place on the 
shelf of those who sense behind the sur- 
face problems of contemporary anti- or 
philo-Semitism the hidden implications 
of the peculiar Jewish involvement in 
Western civilization and the pagan re- 
actions of much of our self-assured, 
ignorant, and heartless thinking in 
Christianity. 

Wittiam HvuBBEN 
Editor, The Friend’s Intelligencer 
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Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism. By 
Gershom G. Scholem. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1946. xiv-+545 
pages. $5.50. 


This is the second edition of a trail 
blazing book published in 1941, based 
on the Hilda Strook Lectures delivered 
at the Jewish Institute of Religion in 
New York City. In this short review, 
which must of necessity be non-techni- 
cal, it is difficult to refrain from using 
superlative epithets. Even among spe- 
cialists there are probably few who can 
hope to approach the author’s sovereign 
mastery acquired in a lifetime of faith- 
ful devotion to the subject matter. 
Overwhelmed by the stunning impact of 
the Torah’s “Thou shalt” upon Jewish 
life, Chassidic masters bodily imply that 
the totality of the commandment (mit- 
svah) cannot fulfill itself in any one 
person to perfection. Yet in every in- 
dividual one mitsvah or several may find 
a special champion. If that be so, we 
may justly conclude that Professor 
Scholem is the indefatigable champion 
of the mitsvah—sit venia verbo—to 
rescue the much maligned role of the 
mystic element in Judaism on a high 
level of scholarship. 

To be sure, there is little of the apolo- 
gist in a man utilizing the entire arsenal 
of historical, philological and theologi- 
cal methodology in the analysis of one 
of the most intriguing spiritual trends 
in Judaism. Yet the very weight of the 
facts adduced effects a more balanced 
view of the general picture, breaking 
down “the curious tendency of some 
nineteenth century Jewish scholars to 
treat profoundly mythical and mystical 
references to God and the world as 
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pedagogical obiter dicta for the benefit 
of small children . . . certainly one of 
the most remarkable examples of mis- 
placed criticism and insensitiveness to 
the character of religious phenomena. . .” 


This first attempt at a more compre- 
hensive presentation of Jewish mysticism 
prudently chooses the general historic- 
chronological approach rather than that 
of Problemgeschichte. An investigation 
into the sources and ideas of the first 
period of the movement covers almost a 
millennium, from the first century B.C. 
to the tenth century A.D. The difficult 
pattern of Merkabah mysticism—branch- 
ing out from Ezekiel’s vision of God’s 
throne-chariot (“Merkabah”) — inter- 
woven with the dark texture of Gnostic 
speculation is given careful treatment. 
Scholem attributes high religious value 
to the liturgical product of this at- 
mosphere, the oldest synagogual poetry 
or piyyutim. In Rudolf Otto’s felicitous 
terminology he shows high regard for 
the “numinous” qualities of this type 
of religious literature. “Often they are 
curiously bare of meaning, and yet the 
impression they create is a profound 
one.” Indeed, they provide a timely 
warning to some of our rationalists still 
clamoring for “understanding” of every 
word and thought in our prayers. 


The transformation of the Halakha 
from a revealed way of life into a sacra- 
ment or mystery rite offers an important 
factor for explaining the unorthodox 
and ultimately heretical trends in Jewish 
mysticism. Apostasy in time becomes a 
not infrequent phenomenon which inci- 
dentally has found elaboration in Joseph 
L. Blau’s study on “The Christian In- 
terpretation of Cabala, etc.” (chapter 5). 
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Scholem’s penetrating analysis of the 
Sabbatai Zevi movement is a masterpiece 
in the sociology of religion. His evalua- 
tion of the preceding period, the so- 
called Lurianic (after Isaac Luria) Kab- 
bala radically abandons the negative 
character of previous presentations (cf. 
Blau loc. cit. pp. 155 and seq.). 

The concluding chapter on the latest 
materialization of Jewish mysticism, the 
Chassidic movement of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, points out the 
fact that its connection with kabbalistic 
theory is only remote. The rigor of the 
system fails to attract the creative powers 
of the Chassidic masters. 

A word must be said about Scholem’s 
treatment of the Zohar problem, a classi- 
cal piece of philological and historical 
Nowhere is his imposing 
In his view 


research. 
scholarship more evident. 
the authorship of Moses de Leon is fairly 
well established, a significant and consis- 
tent development in the author’s opinion 
on the question as expressed in two 
previo: publications (Encyclopaedia 
Judaica 1X, 654 in 1931 and “Die 
Geheimnisse der Schoepfung” pp. 10 
and seq. in 1935). 

To round out the picture a future 
edition will perhaps be enriched by a 
chapter on Neo-Chassidism (Martin 
Buber) and its significant contribution 
to contemporary Jewish theology. 

In conclusion an observation on Scho- 
lem’s style may be offered. Like some 
other German-Jewish scholars (Leo 
Baeck, Martin Buber, etc.) he has to 
pass through the painful process of sepa- 
rating his material from its unexcelled 
expression in German. For these men 
the language had become a subtle in- 
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strument for the vivid reproduction of 
their thoughts. Behind the translation— 
real or in thought only—one often feels 
the unequaled pithiness of the German 


original. For example: “‘sense-content” 
does not represent “sinngehalt” because 
“sense”? is by no means coextensive with 
“sinn.” 

Scholem’s book is a truly great con- 
tribution to the study of Judaism and 
religion in general. If and when a defi- 
nitive work on Jewish mysticism is to 
be written, it must be authored by him. 

Max KapustIn 
Congregation Aetz Chayim 
Danville, Virginia 


Scientist’s Approach to Religion. By 
Carl Wallace Miller. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. 127 
pages. $2.00. 

This volume by Carl Wallace Miller, 
professor of Physics at Brown Univer- 
sity, is one of the Religious Book Club 
selections for the past year. Dr. Miller 
has presented a volume much needed at 
this time because of the tremendous and 
naive faith in science as the modern 
cure-all for our civilization’s problems. 

The phenomenal expansion of man’s 
knowledge in the past few generations 
has created much of the problem. “Ma- 
terial assets can be passed on intact by 
society . . . but spiritual and intellectual 
values have to be recaptured by each in- 
dividual for himself. . .” It is now im- 
possible for the individual to become ac- 
quainted in his short lifetime with all 
these material assets, but by the sheer 
weight of the amount of such knowledge 
available he has little time left for spiri- 


tual and intellectual values. The ‘“‘dis- 
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covery of the scientific method . . . pro- 
vided mankind with a tool for unearth- 
ing new information (about the material 
world) at such a dizzy rate that he has 
never since been able” to catch up with 
himself. 

Many of us grew up in a culture that 
witnessed open warfare between science 
and religion. Many of us lived on into 
the age when an uneasy truce was signed 
between the two, resulting in an ignor- 
ing of each other and a great amount 
of disrespect for each other, in spite of 
the truce. This book presents a third 
phase of the relationship between sci- 
ence and religion—they are related and 
interdependent upon each other. The 
author does a thorough job of illustrating 
and verifying this relationship. Much 
of the difficulty between science and 
religion comes because of the ignorance 
of those involved—ignorance not only of 
the other field, but ignorance especially 
in one’s own area. The non-professional 
scientist is just as ignorant of the great 
underlying principles and faith involved 
in scientific precepts as the non-profes- 
sional religionist is ignorant of the really 
basic principles and faith involved in his 
religion. Dr. Miller takes the next step 
in this treatise and indicates the nature 
of this relationship between the basic be- 
liefs of the scientist and the religionist. 

A second value of this book is the 
direct and implied emphasis on the fact 
that the mind that explores scientific 
phenomena is the same mind, operating 
by the same thought processes and the 
same methods of experiencing that deals 
with religious phenomena. The gulf 
that seems to be between scientists and 
religionists is not a real gulf. 
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After these primary considerations the 
author takes the rest of the book for 
showing how this inter-relationship of 
science and religion affects the concepts 
of God, sin, good and evil, prayer, and 
other religious and religious-social con- 
cepts. The volume closes with a direct 
and clear challenge to the church in this 
day of science. “. . . the church today 
must unite its moral strength with the 
materialist strength of secular society to 
usher in a better day. It must learn to 
speak the language of the toiling masses 
as they earn their daily bread, and not 
less significantly it must learn to speak 
in terms that have meaning to the grow- 
ing legion of highly trained intelligent 
people who are destined to shape the 
fortunes of future human society.” 

Dr. Miller, in giving content to re- 
ligious ideas that will make sense to the 
scientist, may make some advocates of 
Christianity shudder. Unless scientists, 
however, see and follow the truth that 
is in Christianity, and unless the ad- 
vocates of Christianity draw into their 
orbit of truth, the truth and knowledge 
of the universe as revealed through the 
scientist’s researches, there is no hope 
in the future that either Christians or 
scientists will survive to have anything 
to do with the future. 

Epwarp R. MiLLer 


Hampton Institute 


History of Psychology. By Robert Ed- 
ward Brennan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. xvi+277 
pages. $3.75. 

In this little volume is briefly sketched 
the evolution of psychology from the 
animism of primitive man and early 


hyperphysical, 
mind 


Greek notions of the 
world-ordering character of 
through Socratic-Platonic and Aristo- 
telian-Thomistic activistic conceptions of 
soul and early modern controversy be- 
tween passivistic (British associationism 
and medico-psychological materialism) 
and activistic (the Scotch and French 
psychologies of the 19th century) views 
of mind to the rise of scientific psychol- 
ogy in the latter 19th century with its 
laboratory-experimental trend on the one 
hand and its clinical-psychiatric turn on 
the other and to the vigorously renewed 
20th century controversy between “‘psy- 
chologies without a soul” (Wundt-Titch- 
ener introspectionism, psychoreflexology 
and behaviorism) and “psychologies with 
a soul” (act-psychology, American func- 
tionalism, psychoanalysis, Gestalt-psy- 
chology, cultural science psychology and 
personalism). Cursory mention is given 
special fields of 20th century psychology 
namely, physiological psychology, animal 
psychology, medical psychology, psycho- 
metrics, psychology of adolescence, child 
psychology, eidetic imagery, differential 
psychology. Hardly more than a para- 
graph is devoted to each of the mani- 
fold topics included in this book, the 
exceptions being where Aristotle, St. Au- 
gustine and Thomas Aquinas are under 
discussion. 

Despite the global pretensions of this 
history of psychology, one looks in vain 
for many matters, for example, psycho- 
somatic medicine; that pioneer psycho- 
logical journal: Annales médico-psycho- 
logiques; social psychology; electroen- 
cephalography; Jost’s Law; frontal leu- 
cotomy; convulsive therapies; redinte- 
grationism; psychology of religion. A 
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distinct bias is shown to theory rather 
than to experimental fact, to psychology 
with a soul rather than to psychology 
without a soul. What psychological ex- 
perimentation is cited is for the most 
part in direct or indirect support of 
psychodynamism. 

As a Thomist, the author describes 
his psychological viewpoint as being 
neither in the Democritean tradition 
of materialism nor in the Platonic tradi- 
tion of idealism but rather in the Aristo- 
telian tradition to the effect that the 
soul is not a by-product of the body nor 
body an aspect of the soul but that both 
are real, that man is a synolon in which 
both body and soul are joined as essentgal 
that soul is knowable 


elements and 


‘ through the body as body is knowable 
through the soul. 
Of special interest as well as value is 


the appended bibliographical index 
which is at the same time a biographical 
index of 252 psychologists and philos- 
ophers with date of birth and death and 
titles of their principal works. 

F, C. SuMNER 


Howard University 


Behold the Spirit. By Alan W. Watts. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1947. 254 pages. $2.75. 


Many recent volumes have emphasized 
the uniqueness of Christianity as the one 
true religion through which alone salva- 
tion can be obtained. Other works have 
seemed to reduce all religions to much 
the same plane. This book is an attempt 
to combine the uniqueness of Christian- 
ity with insights from other world re- 
ligions, particularly with those derived 
Buddhism in which the 


from Zen 
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author, who is Episcopalian chaplain at 
Northwestern University, is a recog- 
nized authority. The Christian belief in 
the incarnation of God in Christ is taken 
as the central point about which the book 
revolves. Whether the author has suc- 
ceeded in his attempt to save the unique- 
ness of Christianity must be left to the 
reader to judge. Certainly he has not 
used any of the generally accepted his- 
torical interpretations of the meaning 
and method of the incarnation. 


This is a book which any reader who 
is prepared for it will find most stimu- 
lating and suggestive. From beginning 
to end it is filled with ideas and inter- 
pretations which will be found to be a 
challenge to former conceptions and 
frequently the key which will open the 
door to new and fuller understandings. 


A new period in the history of Chris- 
tianity is now breaking, Rev. Watts be- 
lieves. Our previous understandings of 
religion have been either childish and 
authoritative or else adolescent and criti- 
cal. The new age will be one of truly 
mature religious understanding in which 
religion will be comprehended inwardly 
by direct, mystical, experience. The cen- 
tral religious fact is that God and man 
are not separate but that God is in- 
carnate in the world and in man. This 
is true right now for all men. No 
climbing upward toward God is then 
needed and no efforts on man’s part will 
earn him the salvation which is always 
his to be appropriated. This basic truth 
must be accepted and realized. Jesus, 
who was the “spiritual and universal 
reality incarnate” (p. 70) is uniquely 
God’s witness to this fact of God’s in- 
carnation in His world. He appeared in 
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human form because people need and 
best understand a story acted out in real 
life, and because by appearing in the 
flesh God indicates that the flesh is not 
to be despised. Yet the fact which 
Jesus symbolized has always been true 
and was not established by him in his 
life or death. This union with God is 
An ultimate 


what makes man eternal. 
optimism concerning the nature of man 


can consequently be held. 


Man’s pride causes him to fail to 
recognize the fact of union and as a re- 
sult the salvation such realization brings 
is lacking. There is no method which 
brings the realization, for it comes as 
one’s hold on himself is released. Letting 
go of the self, non-attachment, is the 
basic requirement. The effects of realiz- 
ing God’s incarnation in the world and 
in the individual are not those of world- 
negating mysticism leading to a one- 
sided, rarefied spirituality, but are the 
infusion into everyday life of a deep 
undertone of certainty, joy, peace and 
spiritual freedom. Life will be lived in 
fulness of joy, free of fear, and filled 
with the love of man and God. No gulf 
between life and religion will be felt 
but the details of everyday living will 
be seen to be as potentially religious as 
prayer and worship. 

The author attempts to describe God. 
His existence, it is said, is proveable. 
But to explain his relation to his uni- 
verse requires Rev. Watts to introduce a 
concept which avoids both difference 
and identity. The concept of non- 
duality, foreign to Christian thought but 
at home in the Vedanta, is employed to 
bridge this gap. Admittedly thought 


cannot conceive of this idea, yet in its 
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connotations it is found to be very valu- 
able and suggestive. God is creative 
being, he is love. He created not be- 
cause of any purpose but out of joy, 
laughter and “playfulness.” He is best 
symbolized by the Holy Spirit which 
represents action, fluidity, motion. 

Man must first become conscious of 
his union with God, then he too can 
live the life of joy, peace, and “meaning 
through purposelessness.” Rather than 
fight evil he will live by love. His life 
motive will be gratitude for the gift of 
union, not, as in moralistic religions, a 
sense of guilt. 

Here truly is a remarkable and a most 
stimulating book for all thinkers about 
religion. Every chapter will provoke 
much thought. While the reader will 
conclude that much remains to be said 
concerning the viewpoint he will at the 
same time know that in the reading he 
has undergone a religious experience of 
a very high order. 

J. Carvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


God and Men. By H. H. Farmer. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1947. 199 pages. $2.00. 


The theme of this book is that the 
Christian message is characterized by a 
radical personalism. The author selects 
for exposition some of the principal ele- 
ments of Christian theology in order to 
illustrate this theme. He points out the 
distinctiveness of the Christian message 
over against contemporary modes of 
thought and stresses its unity and con- 
sistency. 

This book is not a detailed, technical 
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treatment of theological problems. The 
author did not direct it to the techni- 
cally trained theologian; he directed it 
to the busy pastor and layman. The re- 
sult is a brief and very readable product 
with much theological detail and intri- 
cate argument omitted. 

By personalism, the author means that 
God, the Creator, has set all men in a 
personal order, in which they are at 
every moment personally related to God 
and other men. The ultimate or charac- 
teristic feature of the personal world is 
the “claim.” The claim “is a relation- 
ship between two personal wills of such 
a kind that each is conditioned by the 
other yet each remains free of the 
other.”’ According to the Christian faith, 
man always “stands in a dual personal 
relationship of claim.” The claim of the 
infinite Person and the claim of other 
finite persons are upon him all the time. 
The two claims cannot be separated 
from one another. The content of the 
claims in terms of practical life may be 
stated in this manner: “Man is called 
to obey and trust God by loving his 
brethren; and he cannot deeply and 
truly meet the claim of his brethren to 
his love save in complete obedience and 
trust toward God.” 

The author examines certain contem- 
porary modes of thought concerning 
man, namely, the naturalistic, cultural, 
vitalist, and collectivist views. Unlike 
some writers, he does not fall into the 
error of dismissing these views alto- 
gether. He admits that they contain 
some, but only partial truth. The weak- 
ness of these views, according to the 
author, lies in their failure to do justice 
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to the fact that man is a person in a 
world of personal relationships which in- 
cludes the infinite Person. The author 
afirms that man is constituted only by 
virtue of his relationship to God. And 
it is man’s rejection of the claims of 
God and neighbor which constitute him 
a sinner. 

The theme of personalism is con- 
tinued in the author’s exposition of 
“God’s Action in Christ.” The entry 
of God into the world to right the 
wrong produced by man is the only plan 
consistent with God’s nature as personal 
and the source and end of a personal 
order. To substantiate this idea, the 
author points out three things which it 
was necessary for God’s action in Christ 
to effect: 1. It had to make plain the 
fact that man stands in a relationship 
of claim and responsibility to God and 
to his fellows. 2. It had to make plain 
to men the fact that God’s claim meets 
them in the claim of their neighbors 
for their love. 3. All this had to take 
place in such a way as to break through 
the shell of sinful man’s resistence with- 
out coercing his mind. 

On the surface, it would appear that 
the Christian doctrine of the Holiness 
of God does violence to the idea of God 
as a person. For, as the author puts it, 
Holiness means “wholly otherness” or 
the “sheer incommensurate ‘God-ness’ 
of God.” But the author very skillfully 
shows that the terms by which we ex- 
press God’s Holiness also indicate his 
relationship to a world of persons. 

Moreover, the love of God, his 
nearness; and the Holiness of God, his 
distance, are in no sense incompatible. 
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Rather they belong together. The love 
of God is the love of God. It is not a 
weak sentimentalism. It is characterized 
by austerity. It is not directed toward 
the relative interests of men; it is di- 
rected toward making men worthy of 
sonship to God. The love of God can 
only be known through revelation. Na- 
ture and history do not bear testimony 
to it. Nor do they bear testimony to the 
final realization of God’s purpose. The 
consummation is a beyond history event. 
It is a consummation, according to the 
author, which involves the restoration of 
all. 
GeorcE D. KEtsey 

The Federal Council of Churches 


Pillars of Faith. By Nels F. S, Ferré. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 
128 pages. $1.50. 


Protestantism has grave need of com- 
petent theologians who are willing and 
able to write books intelligible to lay- 
men. Nels Ferré is such a man. In these 
chapiers, written for the Wells lectures 
at Texas Christian University and for 
the Gay lectures at Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, he declares in 
forthright and direct, yet solid terms, 
the heart of the Christian faith. 

The pillars which Prof. Ferré delin- 
eates are five in number, and all are 
necessary to the stability of the faith, 
although they have been separately 
stressed in successive periods of history. 
Jesus Christ is first, bringing God’s love 
as the revelation of the unknown, the 
atonement for our guilt, and the over- 
coming of death. It is the Holy Spirit 
who gives us new birth into the family 


of the Father, opening our eyes to “the 
truth of the fellowship-born” and grant- 
ing us the power for holiness and the 
fruits of the Spirit. 

The most important business on to- 
day’s agenda is the Church, which is 
God’s will for us, his kind of fellowship. 
Prof. Ferré calls for a leavening of the 
“actual Church” by a new age of the 
Spirit, relating this intimately to the 
crucial problems of our society. The 
fourth pillar, the Bible, was made a 
standard for faith by men revolting 
against the abuse of the Church’s au- 
thority. Yet it is a living standard, an 
open book, and, therefore, food for the 
Christian life. The discussion of the au- 
thority of the Bible, especially with 
reference to biblical criticism, is the best 
simple presentation which this reviewer 
has seen. 

Finally, and more recently, an empha- 
sis has been placed on Christian experi- 
ence, life springing from God, through 
and in Him, and always for Him. In 
this chapter (indeed throughout the 
book), Prof. Ferré shows us vividly that 
the claims of positive Christian living 


can be presented without naive optim- 


ism or sentimentality, but with the 
fervor and passion of those who know 
both the judgment of God and his re- 
deeming love. 

This book will have a wide usefulness, 
and not only to laymen. Everywhere, it 
radiates the and hu- 
mility which are so much a part of the 


intense devotion 


author’s life. 
Ciaupe WELCH 


Princeton University 
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Christian Apologetics. By Alan Richard- 
son. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. $3.00. 


The careful reviewer, who does not 
simply grind out a review to order, may 
find this book difficult to appraise. The 
reason for this is that its topic is Chris- 
tian apologetics while its method works 
mostly within Christian presuppositions. 
At the outset, in the preface, the author 
disclaims the relevance of metaphysics 
or of truth in general. Later on, how- 
ever, he goes on to say that Christianity’s 
being the truth will, of course, provide 
the highest possible meaningfulness and 
consistency of thought, but, with meta- 
physics dismissed, this assertion is sheer 
assumption. How can we have any kind 
of apologetics that will be valid apart 
a whole? How can 


from truth as 


epistemology be used formally, as a way 


to establishing ultimate truth, without 
regard to all epistemological content and 
to metaphysics? 

The fact seems to be that the author 
never comes to grips with the difference 
between faith as a condition for know- 
ing and faith as a medium of knowing. 
The difference between form and con- 
tent in the proposition, “I believe in 
order to know” is never worked out. He 
cannot be accused of skipping from “I 
believe iw order to know” to “I believe 
and therefore | know.” The first time 
I read the volume I was gripped by this 
idea, but when I reread it over a period 
of time I saw that the author is himself 
aware of this temptation, subtly appeal- 
ing to the modern fideic mood. Yet 
actually his dismissal of metaphysics in 
advance of the argument and his failure 
to demonstrate his assertion that once 
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faith is present Christianity opens the 
royal road to truth, amount to this con- 
fusion of belief “in order to know” and 
“therefore I know.” Christian apolo- 
getics therefore becomes mostly a matter 
of the self-verification or self-confirma- 
tion on the part of the believer, and 
that mostly subjectively, not the estab- 
lishing of Christian truth within the de- 
manding context of truth in general 
which is in some way open to all sincere 
seekers, without the begging of ques- 
tions. All that is now established is that 
faith is a necessary ingredient in all 
knowing of ultimates. That Christianity 
is the answer is not shown. 


The real contribution of the book, 
consequently, lies elsewhere. It lies in 
the sparkling insights of the author 
which are often magnificantly phrased. 
The whole study reveals an alert spirit 
at home in the modern world, a keen 
mind restlessly concerned with the cen- 
tral issues of our faith, an open attitude 
toward both our historic heritage and the 
modern reinterpretation of it, a scholar 
well versed with the best in contem- 
porary writing, and a good vivid writer, 
pleasant to read, yet not trivial at any 
point. 

The main topics of the book are 
Christian Apologetics and Philosophy 
Today; Theology as an Empirical Sci- 
ence; Christianity and Ideology; The- 
ology and History; General Revelation; 
Special Revelation (which is treated with 
admirable insight) ; The Argument from 
Miracle; The Argument from Prophecy 
(which is one of the best treatments 
which I have seen); The Inspiration 
and Authority of the Bible (which falls 


far short of any real solution); and 
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Faith and Reason (which fails to come 
to grips with the crucial problems be- 
cause they have been dismissed in ad- 
vance). I agree with so much in the 
book and differ with so much that no 
detailed appraisal is possible, even in 
outline, in a limited review, but I can 
say that even though I feel strongly that 
the work fails to be an adequate Chris- 
tian apologetics for the critical world of 
truth in general, it is a good introduc- 
tion to it; it is a stimulating preface to 
Christian Apologetics and ought to have 
been named that way. It cannot serve 
to unite liberals and neo-orthodox except 
in the stomach of the latter, for liberal- 
ism lives and dies with the fact that 
truth is one and is open to every honest 
seeker, that though not all may have the 
Holy Spirit, they have at least the Spirit 
of God in them, establishing that far a 
common discourse. There are many who 
see that liberalism needs a fuller and 
deeper theological content, yet cannot 
sell short the honesty and the legitimate 
broadness of its approach. For the full 
scope of Christian truth I cannot recom- 
mend this book; for an introduction to 
vital problems and for vivid insights on 
central topics I endorse it heartily. 
Nets F. S. Ferre 

Andover-Newton Seminary 


Nature and Man. By Paul Weiss. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1947. 287 pages. $3.50. 


This is an interesting, though some- 
times difficult and obscure, study of the 
foundations of ethics in nature. It does 
not deal with the specific problems of 
ethics—these are to be the subject of 
another volume—but with the question 


as to how man can be a natural and yet 
a moral being, using powers “analogous 
to those exhibited everywhere and by 
everything.” 

The guiding thread to the answer is 
found in the presence of freedom 
throughout nature. While an effect is 
made possible by its antecedent causes, 
says Professor Weiss, it comes into being 
only through a “course” or process of 
causation. Thus, the togetherness of a 
lighted match and gasoline (the ante- 
cedent cause) determines what can hap- 
pen, but only their interplay (the 
“course”) determines what does happen. 
This “course” or process must be free, 
since “the nature of the course in its 
not deter- 
in ad- 


concreteness and detail is 
mined and not determinable 
vance.” This seems to be meant as a 
proof of freedom, but it is hardly more 


than a statement of the fact that in the 
effect something new emerges which 
could not have been predicted. It does 
not prove that the “course” or process 
through which the new emerges is free, 
or indeed that it is anything more than 
the convergence of the causes in produc- 
ing the effect. Later, Professor Weiss 
rightly criticizes those who make human 
freedom depend upon  Heisenberg’s 
principle of indeterminacy, since that 
principle says nothing about the ends 
and values which make men’s actions 
more that physical motions. Is he not 
open to a similar criticism himself in 
basing human freedom on the novelty 
and unpredictability of effects as a uni- 
versal fact of nature? More telling than 
his proof of freedom is his logical argu- 
ment against determinism: the theory of 
determinism makes both its assertion and 
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its denial meaningless since both are 
determined. 

There is a rather abstract account, 
largely in Whiteheadian terms, of the 
nature of beings as substantial, indepen- 
dent, and individual. Each has its “in- 
side” and “insists” on itself; each has 
its “outside” and “resists” the insistence 
of others. Each has its “concern” which 
enables it to lay hold of the future in 
the form of a “pertinent possibility” of 
good. Through “action” a being seeks 
to adjust itself to its good, to express 
its good through its body, and to compel 
others to conform to its demands. Pro- 
fessor Weiss clearly points out the dan- 
gers of “compulsion” and the superiori- 
ty of “self-adjustment” to “expression” 
of the good since “fa good man is more 
valuable than a good work.” 

Seeking to do justice to the distinctive 
qualities of the higher beings in nature, 
he escapes some of the dangers of re- 
ductionism implicit in a naturalistic phi- 
losophy. But the higher originates from 
the lower, as in all naturalism, and it 
does so in a strange and even unintel- 
ligible way. Whenever the body of a 
being resists the expression of its con- 
cern, says Professor Weiss, it may alter 
its concern and focus on a new good. In 
this way animate beings come to be from 
inanimate ones and selves with minds 
come to be from animate beings. Evolu- 
tion, on this theory, is due not to use- 
ful random variations but to useless 
mutations of the body that offer a chal- 
lenge to the being and provoke it to 
alter its concern. Thus, the explanation 
of new beings is neither mechanistic nor 
teleological, since the cause is not an 
external force acting from behind or be- 
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fore but the freedom of the being itself. 
But is this really an explanation of high- 
er beings, we must ask? It presupposes 
that an inanimate being has a “concern” 
for good, that it can be frustrated in its 
concern, that it can change its concern, 
and that it can thereby change itself into 
a different kind of being. Is this not so 
speculative as to border on the fantastic? 
Professor Weiss seems to be driven to it, 
on the one hand, by his determination 
to admit no explanation of life and 
mind in theistic or other transcendental 
terms, and, on the other, by his exag- 
geration of the creativity of lower natu- 
ral beings. 

While man had an animal ancestry, 
he points out, it does not follow that he 
is nothing but an animal. But that which 
is essential to man is not “a set of spe- 
cific abilities” such as religion or art or 
speculation but a “single power which 
is the source of these diverse abilities.” 
This “power” or “human constant” is 
not the life, reason, will, or memory of 
the human being—all of these vary and 
some of them may be lacking—but the 
“self.” The “self” is “what a psyche 
becomes when it is concerned with 
realizing not only its own good or that 
of its kind but also a good pertinent to 
others,” ‘‘a universal, not a restricted 
good.” There is undoubted value in this 
distinction of the self from its specific 
abilities. It enables us, for example, to 
conceive of the mind and body as “dif- 
ferent phases of a single being” and 
hence as both acting upon and acting 
independently of each other. It also 
enables us to avoid a too simple identifi- 
cation of man’s essence with his reason 
or any other specific capacity. But sure- 
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ly it is misleading to deny that reason, 
for example, belongs to the essence of 
man merely because it varies at different 
times and may not be found in idiots 
and infants. If it zs not the essense, it is 
of the essence; and a self from which it 
had been stripped off would not be hu- 
man at all. 

In my opinion, the strength of the 
book lies not in its naturalistic account 
of man but in its recognition of the crea- 
tive nature of morality. The theist will 
notice the lack of any reference to a 
divine will and purpose which defines the 
good of man. But the freedom of man 
to realize possibilities of good in har- 
mony with the good of others is stressed, 
and, while the limitation of the self by 
the past, its body, the environment, and 
other selves is insisted upon, its ability 
to loosen if not break its bonds is as- 
serted. Finally, the responsibility of 
man is measured by the greatness of his 
task, “‘to remake the world” or “to im- 
prove the world by making it the em- 
bodiment of the absolute good.” The 
absolute good seems to be grounded in 
nature and its future possibilities rather 
than in God and His eternal will, but 
the conception is at least that of a higher 
naturalism which at many points borders 
on idealism. 

GeorcE F. THomas 
Princeton University 


Books of Faith and Power. By John T. 
McNeill. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. vii+-182 pages. 
$2.00. 

Among the classics of western religion 
are six great books which inspired and 
gave direction to the profound religious 
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Protestant 
Reformation. Because of the influence 
they have had on Christian outlook and 
organization today, Dr. McNeill has 
selected them for a creative interpreta- 
tion which takes into consideration the 
purpose which motivated them; their 


movements known as the 


essential elements, literary and _philo- 
sophical; their historical and religious 
setting; and the kind of men who wrote 
them. 

these six men 
and _ wrote, 


Across two centuries 
thought, fought, prayed 
creating an impulse which inspired men 
to strive for freedom socially and re- 
ligiously. The author gives a. brief sketch 
of their lives, placing them in their 
time, showing the conditions in which 
they lived. 

Luther in On Christian Liberty dis- 
cusses a fresh faith. The theme of the 
book is faith and the fruits of faith. 
Faith, says, Luther, is held to be an easy 
thing by those who have no experience 
of it. It can be well explained only by 
one who has at some time tested the 
courage faith gives a man when trials 
oppress him. Faith is that by which the 
just shall live. Faith makes one free only 
in conscience. Faith creates liberty for 
the Christian to serve both God and 
man. 

Calvin builds a theology from Scrip- 
ture materials around the theme of the 
sovereign majesty and the unmerited 
grace of God. The entire book Jmsti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion, is di- 
vided so as to treat of the Apostles’ 
Creed. God, Jesus and the Holy Spirit 
are treated in Books I, II, and II. Ac- 
cording to Calvin man cannot escape the 
mercy and justice of God. “On a com- 
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prehensive view the harsh and _ sub- 
Christian elements that are discoverable 
in it will be seen to be relatively in- 
significant and will not greatly impair 
the effect of its inspiring greatness and 
power.” 

Hooker is the philosophical theologian, 
willing to submit all to the tests of rea- 
son. His The Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity is the crowning literary expres- 
sion of the English Reformation and 
holds a high place in the entire history 
of theological writing. Hooker teaches 
a doctrine of freedom of the will. In 
the processes of nature, choice is not 
possible. One who reads theology will 
be stimulated by Hooker’s treatment of 
some of the very problems of church 
' government that are confronted in the 
progress of the ecumenical movement in 
contemporary Christianity. 


Bunyan transports us to a world of 


faithful 


vivid imagery where the 
triumph after much tribulation. The 
author quotes passages from Piélgrim’s 
Progress setting forth the idea presented 
by Bunyan by which faith becomes 
power. The hero is set among trials and 
tribulations as he travels his pilgrimage. 
The pilgrims are tranfigured as they 
enter the gate; and the once sinful bell 
ringer of Elstow adds: “Then I heard 
in my dream that all the bells in the city 
rang for joy.” 

William Law in his A Serious Call to 
a Devout and Holy Life hurls a chal- 
lenge to the ungodly and pleads for a 
resolute and ordered devotion. The in- 
fluence of the Serious Call has been ac- 
knowledged by many who have criti- 
cized it in detail. It exerted a marked 
influence upon Wesley and Methodism 
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and upon John H. Newman and the 
Oxford Movement. 

John Wesley was industrious in keep- 
ing his daily record in a Journal. He 
has shown what effect his experiences 
have had upon a religious movement 
within Protestantism. The Journal is 
a complete unity derived from Wesley’s 
unreserved consecration to one task. 
Essentially the task was to communicate 
to needy souls the Gospel by which they 
might be saved. 

The central theme of Books of Faith 
and Power is that by the experiences of 
the authors of the six books selected 
much light will be made fresh in 
modern research. 

C. A. TaLBert 
Gammon Theological Seminary 


Reflections of the Spirit. Resources for 
Personal and Group Worship. By 
Winnifred Wygal. New York: The 
Woman’s Press, 1948. 200 pages. 
$2.00. 


A timely collection of material for 
private and group meditation and devo- 
tion. Each chapter contains stimulating 
quotations from, mystical writers, classical 
as well as modern, and from the Bible. 
These are interspersed by the author’s 
own helpful comments, Lists of Bible 
readings and hymns appropriate to each 
topic are given at the end of each chap- 
ter, and there are blank pages for notes. 

The book can be used as a useful 
bedside companion for morning or eve- 
ning meditation and an aid in daily per- 
sonal devotion, as well as for leaders of 
worship groups in planning and con- 
ducting programs. 
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The selections and comments are in- 
tended to be suggestive and stimulating 
rather than logically complete treatments 
of the topics; to start reflection but not 
to restrict its course or too long to direct 
it, which is a virtue in such a manual. 

The author has a modern approach to 
problems of the spiritual life and is 
conscious of the relation of personal re- 
ligion to social problems and conduct. 

The book is a welcome addition to 
the literature of spiritual nurture in an 
age which, in the midst of scientific 
knowledge and material riches, is spiritu- 
ally poor and illiterate. 

Evsert RussELL 
Guilford College 


Alternative to Futility. By Elton True- 
blood. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1948. 124 pages. $1.00. 


Many have been the recent books ana- 
lyzing the current crisis in religion. 
Numerous too have been the general 
suggestions concerning what ought to be 
done. Here at last is a small but highly 
suggestive book whose value as an outline 
of practical steps that can be taken by 
any concerned person it is difficult to 
overestimate. 

This is the concluding volume of a 
series of three dealing with the world 
situation. That the crisis is primarily 
spiritual is demonstrably true. But in an 
era of futility what can be done? To 
answer this question we turn back to the 
beginnings of Christianity and note that 
there stands the historical fact that 
through the formation of organic com- 
munity world change was effected. This 
is the clue we need. Not by might, 
not by great organization, but through 
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the formation of small, nameless, organic 
“fellowships of the concerned,” which 
grow as cells and subdivide when they 
become large, will our situation be 
changed. Professor Trueblood gives very 
practical suggestions for first steps of 
organization and method. The mini- 
mum conditions for membership in these 
fellowships are five: complete and defi- 
nite commitment, unequivocal witness, 
living and responsible fellowship, a 
genuine sense of Christian vocation, con- 
stant discipline in public and private 
worship and in simple living. 

Recovery will result from faith 
through fellowship. Informal meetings, 
probably midweek, for purposes of group 
worship, discipline, planning, will be the 
heart of the group life. The final goal 
will be the “total interpenetration of 
the total culture by the total gospel.” 

This is, as it were, a primer, but it 
is highly significant and important since 
it does lay down basic principles for all 
that follows. As the foundation is laid, 
then the difficult problems of concrete 
application of individual insight to the 
problems of society will need to be 
faced, but such discussion would be 
profitless until the cells of spiritual ac- 
tivity are functioning vitally. 

J. Carvin KEENE 
School of Religion 


Howard University 


The Christian Way in Race Relations. 
A Symposium. Edited by Wm. 
Stuart Nelson. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1948. xiii-++-256 pages. 
$2.50. 


This symposium is a series of essays 
that throw into bold relief the Ameri- 
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can Dilemma. The writers are Negroes, 
members of the Institute of Religion— 
scholars, theologians, college presidents, 
whose experience and judgment bring 
to their appraisal of this intricate prob- 
lem maturity and wisdom. The chapters 
are the result of cooperative thinking 
and discussion. The book is sponsored by 
the School of Religion of Howard 
University. 

The authors deal with a way of life 
which has challenged the Christian con- 
science in this nation for many years, a 
way of life clearly stated by Jesus, yet 
a way which countless Christians find it 
difficult to follow—simply, the treat- 
ment of other fellow pilgrims as broth- 
ers, members together of a community 
where love and fellowship motivate all 
relationships. 


We have always lived in a world 
where a contest is waged between Chris- 
tianity and paganism. It is essential for 
the survival of democracy and religion 
that the question be raised with increas- 
ing seriousness as to the practicality of 
Jesus’ principles in relation to race rela- 
tions. As long as Christians still refuse 
to take Communion or sit in the same 
pews to listen to the Gospel with fellow 
Christians of another color, no matter 
how devout and loyal to the teachings 
and person of Jesus those colored mem- 
bers may be, there is ground for judg- 


ment. In these essays we have that 


judgment, fair, impassioned, clear and 


unanswerable. 

There are six main divisions of the 
symposium. The Issues are stated by 
Dr. Nelson in much the same terms that 
Gunnar Myrdal used so effectively. “The 
must 


great question which America 
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answer is whether she possesses the moral 
power to live by her creed.” The ques- 
tion may be raised as to whether a large 
section of this nation really understands 
the creed it professes. 

Guiding Principles for Christians is 
ably dealt with by Professor George 
Kelsey, whose field is philosophy. Es- 
sentially, Christianity is not an ethic of 
race relations but an ethic of the indi- 
vidual and mankind, which issues from 
the union of the soul with God. Such 
religious individualism is rooted in 
God’s creative action and in the Creator- 
creature relation. Here is no room for 
segregation, for nationalism, for race 
prejudice. 

The Basic Difficulties described in 
the next chapters are economic, political 
and social. An able critique of American 
capitalism is included. The average 
American has but a superficial concern 
for religion in these fields, for unadul- 
terated Christianity is a dynamic, revolu- 
tionary element, in this un-Christian 
social order, which the controlling forces 
fear. Christians rationalize a defense of 
a system which supports our institutions 
and pays our salaries and assures our in- 
come. The church has been the first to 
proclaim and the most reluctant to put 
in practice this revolutionary concept of 
values and of persons. 

As Dr. Robinson states in his chapter 
on Social Practices and the Christian 
Way, “The most characteristic feature 
of contemporary American life is its 
emphasis on caste and class.” “On the 
whole, Christianity has had little level- 
ing effect on caste and class.” This, 
coming from a Negro minister, a gradu- 
ate of Union Seminary, and a leader in 
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the religious life of New York City, 
should cause a quickening of the con- 
science. Unfortunately, few churches do 
more than pass pious resolutions con- 
demning prejudice and caste. 

In section four we have five chapters 
dealing with the Resources of the Chris- 
tian in Making Applicable the Christian 
way of Life in Our Modern Society. 
Among those discussed are the Church, 
the Christian College, the Christian As- 
sociation Movement, and various social 
and civic organizations which work to- 
ward establishing justice in race rela- 


tions. Of these, the Young Women’s 


Christian Association, as described by 
Miss Cuthbert, seems most effective and 
unswerving in its practice where the 


Christian way is concerned. 

In the closing chapters we are con- 
fronted with the Resources of the In- 
dividual and the Outlook for the Fu- 
ture. President McKinney’s final chap- 
ter, under the title Judgment and Hope 
in the Nature of Man and Society, is 
serious reading. Only as man endeavors 
to be loyal to the divine within him is 
he living in accordance with his true 
nature, is Dr. McKinney’s thesis. 

The reading of this book, even for 
one consciously devoted to breaking 
down un-Christian caste and color divi- 
sions in our social order, stirs the con- 
science upsets any complacency 
which may still exist. 

Words from Arnold Toynbee’s, A 
Study of History, come to mind as one 
closes the symposium by these Negro 
leaders: “The Negro has adapted him- 
self to his new social environment by 
rediscovering in Christianity certain 
original and values which 


and 


meanings 
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Western Christendom has long ignored. 
He has discovered that Jesus was a 
prophet who came into the world not 
to confirm the mighty in their seats but 
to exalt the humble and meek. It is thus 
perhaps, if at all, that Christianity may 
conceivably become a living faith of 
a dying civilization for the second time” 
(page 129). 
S. Ratpu Haritow 


Smith College 


Christian Voices in China, Edited by 
Chester S. Miao. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1948. viii+216 pages, 
with map. Cloth $2.00, paper $1.00. 


In this symposium we are given a 
clear view of the health or otherwise 
of the Christian in China 
in post-war years, as it appears to eleven 
leading Chinese Christians and to three 
Most of the four- 
teen contributors agree that “China is 
critically ill,” and that the political and 


movement 


Western missionaries. 


economic confusion and the poverty of 
the people—after nearly twenty years of 
struggle to maintain their national and 
cultural identity—has left the Christian 
forces of that land in sad disarray. Many 
hospitals, churches, and schools have 
been destroyed or seriously understaffed, 
and individual congregations have been 
so impoverished that they ofter find it 
impossible to support their pastors. De- 
plorable, too, is the fact that in large 
areas of North China under Communist 
rule Christian missionaries are not only 
unwelcome, but their presence would in 
many cases jeopardize the fortunes of 
their Chinese colleagues. 

In a very perceptive essay entitled 


“Christian Faith in China’s Struggle,” 
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T. C. Chao of the Yenching School of 
Religion points out that “the Christian 
church in China lacks leadership” at a 
time when “to be outspoken in a 
prophetic way is dangerous.” He de- 
plores the fact that, in a country where 
persuasion through literary talent is so 
effective, there are almost no Christian 
writers who can “attract the attention of 
thoughtful persons.” He is disturbed 
that the present-day ministry, which is 
only “half-educated,” is. not in a posi- 
tion to fulfill this pressing need. In spite 
of the obvious handicaps under which 
Christianity labors in China today, all 
the contributors assert, or imply, that 
missionaries are welcome as never before 
and that, despite grave obstacles, many 
doors are open for Christian effort that 
formerly were closed. During the war, 
missions on the West China frontier 
were particularly successful. It is heart- 
ening to know that recently an improved 
translation of the New Testament, by a 
native of China, has appeared, as well as 
a translation of the Psalms in the classi- 
cal style. 
ArtHuur W. HuMMEL 

Library of Congress 

Washington, D. C. 


Tomorrow is Here. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette and William Richey Hogg. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1948. 
xiv-+145 pages. $1.50. Paper, 90 cts. 


This book interprets a three-weeks’ 
session in July 1947, in “the quiet 
village of Whitby, Ontario” of “112 
official delegates from 40 countries and 
from most of the great Protestant com- 
munions.” The gathering assembled 
under the auspices of the International 
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Missionary Council (soon to be merged 
with the World Council of Churches, 
we understand), and the delegates 
“pledged themselves anew to a world- 
wide, expectant evangelism.” The two 
authors of the book were among the 
delegates and they testify that “at Whit- 
by tomorrow had been lived.” But we 
must add the authors’ affirmation (p. 
136) that “the tomorrow that is here 
demands an even greater outpouring of 
life for the world mission.” 

Thus we have the theme before us. 
If the book truly represents the opinion 
of the delegates—and, without doubt, it 
does—they were all of one mind, a 
mind fully shared by the authors them- 
selves. The authors’ views, however, 
must be deemed more theoretical than 
practical, as compared with the long mis- 
sionary experience and native acquain- 
tance of the delegates in general. Of 
the delegates we might truly say that 
they represent a Biblically and ecclesias- 
tically conservative position (cf. chapter 
IV) and a missionary motive and meth- 
od quite traditional (cf. chapter VI 
which contains what little there is of 
new policy against the background of 
“the eternal Gospel,” as of p. 75). A 
group photograph of the conference 
seems to show a heavy majority of older 
men and women of a very firmly settled 
point-of-view—even though the book 
expounds a “post-Mott era” (p. 60). 

How can a reviewer do justice to so 
much that rests between two narrow 
covers? And yet the book is meant for 
study; it has “questions for discussion” 
(pp. 139-142) and a reference list of 
39 books, all of which, with two or 
three exceptions, represent traditional 
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apologetic. This reviewer is himself an 
advocate of the Christian missionary 
enterprise, and has long had intimate 
acquaintance with missions at first-hand, 
but he is of necessity severely critical of 
Whitby as the book describes it—even as 
he has been critical of Edinburgh, Jeru- 
salem and Madras. He is aware, more- 
over, by patient reading of missionary 
magazines that modern Protestant efforts 
on behalf of the non-christian world 
have enlisted the interest and support of 
only a small percentage of the churches’ 
membership—and the majority uncon- 
cerned has included multitudes of vigor- 
ous and able leaders in every walk of 
life, many of whom have had, neverthe- 
less, a general interest in the Orient 
and in world-affairs. This reviewer 
thinks that modern missions has been 
superficial. He ventures to propose a 


deeper-running, more constructive meth- 


od—which, for instance, takes more 
stock of time than “tomorrow is here” 
might indicate (he is reminded that kal 
in India’s Hindi tongue is either past or 
future—how timeless, indeed, is Hindu- 
ism). By taking stock of time is meant 
the long look that reckons on 2,000 
years of Christian history and on the 
whole world of religions. This book 
tells us that every feature of Whitby’s 
program “was designed to reinforce 
evangelism,” that “evangelism was the 
major emphasis of Whitby” (p. 121). 
More specifically, this meant The Great 
Commission. We would not challenge 
the Great Commission, but only this 
interpretation of it. The book itself in- 
directly admits evangelism’s weakness in 
the Muslim world—and elsewhere, also 
(cf. p. 41, etc.). Perhaps the Golden 
Rule should find a place beside the 
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Great Commission! By “evangelism” 
Whitby means conversion—and, therein 
lies the whole stupendous issue. 

Some proper way must be found by 
the Christian Church to carry out both 
the Great Commission and the Golden 
Rule, thus bringing into harmony both 
ethics and religion. By “conversion” 
Whitby must have meant subscription 
to a given Christian creed, the practice 
of some Christian ritual and member- 
ship in a universal Christian order, as- 
suming that the ultimate objective is 
the universal Christian Church by way 
of its own development and the elimi- 
nation of all that is non-christian. Need- 
less to say, this likely means a special 
view of “Christian.” And we find 
some need of calling, as the book does 
(p. 134) for the reconversion of the 
Christian church. It says that “the 
church must be reconverted in every 
generation, but especially in the genera- 
In this mood we 
might suggest within the scant space 


tion that is here.” 


allowed just now—a vital, even “revolu- 
tionary” (cf. p. 145) facing of the “un- 
precedented massing of forces opposed 
to Christianity” (p. 107), thus calling 
for: 1) mutual understanding, among 
the followers of the great religions, of 
their assets and imperfections; 2) sympa- 
thetic cooperation and friendly competi- 
tion toward something more perfect 
than any one religion has this far 
achieved; 3) competition which tends to 
preserve distinctive ideals, and coopera- 
tion which will test them in joint efforts 
toward spiritual truth and moral per- 
fectness. Both “unity” and “diversity” 
must be definited in content more com- 
prehensive than the book allows (cf. pp. 
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57-59). In this sense tomorrow is by no 
means here. 

Joun CrarK ARCHER 
Yale University 


Christianity and Property. Edited by 
Joseph F. Fletcher. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1947. 221 pages. 
$2.50. 

This is a collection of eight essays by 
as many authors, originally given as 
papers at the Conference on Christian 
Social Teachings at the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Mass., No- 
vember 1945, sponsored by the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy. The 
papers follow a roughly historical se- 
quence. Competent sketches on Old 
Testament Foundations, New Testament 
Teaching, and The Way of the Early 
Church are followed by essays on the 
Middle Ages and the Standpoint of the 
Reformation. An essay by Vida Scudder 
on “Anglicar Thought on Property” 
and by Charles D. Kean on “The 
Significance of Capitalism” bring the 
subject up to date, or thereabouts, and 
a final essay by the editor on “A Theo- 
logical Perspective” attempts a summary 
and conclusions. 

As might be inferred from their 
origins, these essays breath the gentle 
spirit of Christian Socialism. Within the 
limitations of their point of view they 
are well written, and are clearly in- 
tended to be provocative. To this re- 
viewer, alas, they succeeded only in 
being evocative, evoking the wistful in- 
tellectual charm of late nineteenth cen- 
tury English Fabianism. It would re- 
quire a much larger space that a brief 
review to discuss this matter fully. One 
cannot help feeling, however, that the 
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school of thought which this book repre- 
sents is sadly out of touch with the real 
needs and problems of the day. At a 
moment when our whole civilization is 
teetering on the edge of atomic destruc- 
tion because of our basic inability to 
solve a political problem it seems inade- 
quate to spend much time knocking 
over economic straw men (e.g. “abso- 
lute” property rights). The critical 
question for our day is that of the rela- 
tionship between the mature of the limi- 
tations imposed on property rights by 
the state and the nature of the society 
which these limitations create. Do we 
want a monolithic society, as in Russia, 
or a “‘polylithic” society composed of 
many independent but related organ- 
isms? The nature of the property limi- 
tation largely determines which we shall 
have. Then again, what is the relation 
of property to liberty? Are these not 
one and the same problem—property 
being that area within which the indi- 
vidual has liberty, and the problem of 
liberty being that of the proper defi- 
nition of property? Then again, what is 
the relationship of property rights to 
productivity and to economic progress? 
Like many Socialists the authors of these 
essays inhabit a strangely static world 
where the only problem is that of the 
distribution of an indestructible and in- 
expansible quantity of this world’s goods. 
To what extent, for instance, is in- 
equality the price we pay for progress, 
and if so, how much progress is worth 
buying. The authors leave these ques- 
tions largely untouched. 

In spite of their failure to dig as 
deeply as today’s realities seem to re- 
quire, these essays are well worth read- 
ing. They are particularly to be com- 
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mended for their unity of style—the 
editorial function has clearly been no 
sinecure. 

K. E. Bou.pine 
University of Iowa 


Render Unto the People. By Umphrey 
Lee. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1947. 162 pages. $1.50. 


This book, based on the 1946 Cole 
Lectures at Vanderbilt University, is an 
examination of the future of Protestant 
Christianity in a democratic state based 
on the rule of the majority. The author 
states that “there is nothing in our 
form of government to prevent the ma- 
jority from controlling the thought of 
the people in a way which some have 
thought impossible to democracy.” We 
have not felt the conflict between re- 
ligious ideals and the will of the ma- 
jority because of the common. back- 
ground of our people. This is due to 
change as church and state increasingly 
find themselves working in the same 
areas of life. 

The basic argument of the book is 
that “the kind of country we are going 
to have depends upon the kind of ma- 
jority we are going to have.” The 
founders of our country were concerned 
that the majority be composed of in- 
formed men conscious of their own wel- 
fare and “inspired by regard for the 
inalienable rights of others.” Among 
the changes affecting our governmental 
method are the attack on governmental 
checks and balance, the move toward 
centralization of government, and the 
trend away from dependence upon the 
right kind of majority. There are 
changes in the character of the people 
of the nation as seen in the rapid growth 
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of secularism, sharper lines of political 
distinction, and increased desire for 
security. Dr. Lee points out that the 
development of these changes does not 
bode well for religion. The fact is that 
the future of Christianity rests with the 
majority. If the majority believes “that 
the goods sought by religion are in the 
gift of government Christianity as we 
The struggle is “for 


> 


know it will pass.’ 


‘the heart and mind of man.” 


The separation of church and state 
as we know it “has left the Church more 
and more defenseless in the education of 
her children.” The absence of the 
teaching of religion in non-sectarian, 
tax-supported schools makes it necessary 
to consider the best way to conserve the 
interests of religion. The usual ap- 
proaches to the teaching of religion in 
the public schools are discussed. Little 
new territory is covered in this discus- 
sion and the implications of the Supreme 
Court decision in the Champaign, IIli- 
nois, case have changed the picture pre- 
sented. However, the book makes a 
case for the responsibility of the church 
in the development of adequate “educa- 
tional machinery to maintain the hold of 
Christian ideals on the next generation.” 
Concrete suggestions indicating how this 
might be done would be of inestimable 
value. 

After describing the early interests of 
both the state and the church in higher 
education the author indicates that secu- 
larism has a far-reaching, indirect effect 


on our society because it influences the 


teachers and university- 


Instead of introducing 


outlook of 
trained people. 
compulsory courses in religion institu- 
tions of higher education “must assume 
responsibility for exploring the moral 
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aspects of life as well as the physical.” 
In doing this religion must be taught 
not merely as sociological fact but con- 
sideration must be given to the “claims 
that religion makes for itself.” While 
the author does not come to grips with 
many fundamental problems involved, 
such as the division among religious 
groups on what should be taught, the 
effect of 
sored research on higher education, the 


increased government-spon- 


effect of both universal military training 
and the draft, he does stress the need 
for more Christian scholars in the class- 
room and a re-examination of the teach- 
ing of religion. 

Turning to a discussion of religion in 
politics, Dr. Lee points out that it is 
impossible to isolate religion and the 
state into separate spheres which do not 
He recognizes the value of 
pronouncements by the 
Church which represent the majority 


overlap. 
Protestant 


opinions of representatives of the de- 


nominations and give a place to the indi- 
vidual utterances of leaders speaking as a 
matter of conscience on an issue. A good 
deal of this is already being done in the 
name of social action among the Protes- 
tants and some groups go even further. 
No consideration is given to more press- 
ing issues—such as direct action on the 
part of the churches in influencing legis- 
lation, or entering court cases involving 
social civil rights as a 
“friend of the court.” Nor is there a 
discussion of the effects that divergent 
statements on the same issue made by 
different ¢ the same de- 
nominati 


welfare and 


~ps within 
ve in moulding public 
opinion. 
J. Oscar LEE 
The Federal Council of Churches 
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Jesus: What Manner of Man. By Henry 
J. Cadbury. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1947. xi-+-123 pages. 
$2.25. 


Professor Cadbury has once again pub- 
lished a volume which the reader could 
himself wish he had written. This valu- 
able little book, Jesus: What Manner of 
Man, grew originally out of the Shaffer 
Lectures, delivered at the Yale Divinity 
School in April 1946. Under such bib- 
lically-inspired captions as “Is Not This 
Jesus?” “Whence This Wisdom?” “Why 
Speakest Thou in Parables?” “What is 
This? New Teaching!” “How Know- 
est This Man?” “By What Authority?” 
Dr. Cadbury presents a balanced, and 
often brilliant, appraisal of the manner, 
rather than the matter, of Jesus’ think- 
ing. 

Many a sane observation is unpreten- 
tiously offered, among the most timely 
of these being Dr. Cadbury’s conviction 
that the apocalyptic urgency undergird- 
ing much of Jesus’ thought is scarcely 
“. , . good authority for that aspect of 
[‘crisis’] theology which enhances the 
contrast between God’s initiative and 
man’s dependence. For Jesus nowhere 
uses it to belittle man’s responsibility” 
(122). Many such statements, project- 
ed against a background of intense and 
competent scholarship, afford fitting and 
authoritative corrective for the specula- 
tive vagaries of “contemporary thinking 
about Jesus,” or for the dogmatic em- 
phases of an equally popular “biblical 
theology.” Indeed, New Testament 
scholars and laymen will incalculably 
profit from reading this latest gem from 
the pen of a rare teacher. 

Leon E. Wricut 
School of Religion 
Howard University 
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Two Sound Filmstrips Rich in Wit and Wisdom 


TWO DOLLARS 


Produced by Alexander B. Ferguson 
and Everett C. Parker 


Based on Stories by 
JAMES ELLENWOOD 


This series introduces the Gay and Brown families in a 
combination of synchronized lively cartoons and records. 


IS YOUR HOME FUN?, in black and white cartoons, dramatizes some of the problems involved 
in family life relationships. With graphic comparisons and pointed clarity, it shows how the 
attitudes of the Gay and Brown families—toward work, play, budgets, clothes, eats, “dates,” 
church, and sharing—make for peace and happiness or ‘frustration and chaos. Every frame is 
good for a soft chuckle or a hearty laugh. 





Filmstrip, records and script, $10.00 


TWO DOLLARS, with frames in full color, tackles the problem of how to handle money. Its 

laugh-provoking satire makes wonderfully clear the far-reaching effects of the difference in spend- 

ing habits of the Gay and Brown families—in their homes, their community, and the world. 
Filmstrip, records, and script, $15.00 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 124 W. 4th St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 




















VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College—Coeducational with a strong Graduate School 
of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts and sciences, 
religion, education and religious education. Seminary offering 


the degree of B.D. 


Through the years Virginia Union University has maintained a 
strong faculty and adhered to rigid scholarship. 


The small college plan is emphasized; thus the family-like atmos- 
phere prevails. 


The University is admirably located on United States Highway 
No. 1, 110 miles South of Washington. 


Joun M. EL uison, President 


For information address the President or the Dean of the College, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 20, Virginia 























HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Livingstone College 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Hood Theological Seminary, with Livingstone 
College, is a center of liberal and theological 
education. Courses of study leading to the B.D. 
degree, Certificate in Theology, and Graduate 
Certificate in Religious Education are offered. 


Fall Term begins September 20, 1948 
Address all inquiries to— 


THE DEAN OF HOOD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1867 
A four year college course is offered, accredited Class 
“A” by the a Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and by the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and B.S8., 
including pre-medical work and Teachers Training for 
State High School Teachers’ certificates. 

New Departments added in Religious Education, 
Commerce, Music and Physical Education 
Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, 

Christian Influences. 
Co-educational Under auspices of Episcopal Chureh 
Moderate Terms G@joy-j19g 305 Ajjunjsoddg 
For catalog and information write the Registrar, 
St. Augustine's College, Raleigh, N. C. 








SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


A College of Christian Character 
and Culture 


College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Religion 


ROBERT P. DANIEL, President 








Have You Seen and Read 
THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION? 


A quarterly review of the problems faced by 
Negro and other minority groups in the United 
States in particular and in the world in general. 
Subscription 
Subscriptions to the JOURNAL is $2.50 per 
year in the U. S. and possessions; $3.00 in 
foreign countries. Single copies $1.00 for the 
winter, spring, and fall numbers; $2.00 for 


summer numbers 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


Published by 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Howard University, Washington 1, 











THIS COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 


Fate, the faithless mistress, often deals harsh blows where least de- 
served! Prolonged sickness, unforeseeable accidents or death can upset 


the best laid plans. 


Protect your Family’s Happiness! The one sure answer is with an 
adequate life insurance program. Life insurance will provide for you, if 
you reach old age—for your family, if you don’t. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL representatives are trained and quali- 
fied to advise you, in complete confidence, on your insurance needs. There 
will be no obligation. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Durham, North Carolina 
C. C. Spaulding, President 














